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GENERAL 
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3343. Agar, W.E. A contribution to the theory of 
the li organism. Melbourne: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 207. 12s. 6d—[{Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] In virtually all 
organisms, life is coextensive with subjective ex- 
perience, and “‘perception is the establishment by the 
subject of its causal relation with its external 
world.” The evolution of this subjectivity is along 
the lines of Darwin's selection theories.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3344, Anderson, J. E., & Valentine, W. L. The 
preparation of articles for publication in the journals 
of the American Psychological Association. Psychol. 
Bull., 1944, 41, 345-376.—The purpose of this 
paper is to assist authors in the preparation of 
suitable manuscripts from the standpoint of the 
technical requirements for publication and thus to 
free the editor from making routine corrections in the 
author’s manuscript. The following topics are 
discussed in detail: (1) editorial policies, (2) prepara- 
tion of text, (3) preparation of tables, (4) preparation 
of cuts and graphs, (5) preparation of the bibliog- 
raphy, and (6) typing the final copy. Specific 
examples and suggestions are presented for each of 
these topics.— S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3345. [Anon.] C. E. Ferree. Brit. J. Ophthal., 
1944, 28, 155-156—Obituary and appreciation.— 
R. J. Bestel, Jr. (Dartmouth Eye Institute). 


3346. B[entley], M. Tools and terms in recent 
researches. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 424-426.— 
The important distinction indicated in the phrase 
domi et foras (at home and abroad) obtains its be- 
ginning in the neonate feeding situation, where 
experience is divided into ‘text’ (the central feeding 
occasion) and ‘context’(all those things, panoramas, 
and events which attend upon, but are set over 
against, the feeding scene). Gradually the feeding 
situation is expanded to include the home, the 
neighborhood, the village, the nation, etc. (i.e., 
the self-objects), and this is given its peculiar coloring 
by what stands against it, the non-home, foras. 
Applications of the concept to the various fields of 
psychology are indicated.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

3347. Brightman, E. S. Values, ideals, norms, 
and existence. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1943, 4, 
219-224.—An analysis is made of the problem of 
value. ‘The method pursued will be broadly 
empirical—a method closer to that of phenomenology 
than to traditional sensationalistic empiricism, or 
to the naturalistic empiricism of the instrumental- 
ists.” — F. Heider (Smith). 

3348. Bryan, A. L., & Boring, E.G. Women in 
American psychology : enon. Psychol. Bull., 
1944, 41, 447-454.—The gross facts about women 
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members of the APA and the AAAP are analyzed 
and discussed.—.S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3349. Dice, L. R. The importance of cooperative 
studies of the biology of man. Science, 1944, 99, 
457-461.—The author advocates an attack upon the 
general problems of human biology by the many 
branches of biological science (genetics, biology, 
anthropology, psychology, etc.), all working to- 
gether under general supervision and each contribut- 
ing its information to the particular problem under 
consideration. Such research can best be furthered 
by intensive study of a few whole families upon 
whom a large amount of data from many indi- 
viduals over a long period of time can be obtained.— 
F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

3350. Dimmick, F. L. A portable anomaloscope 
for screening color deficiency. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1944, 34, 352.—Abstract. 

3351. Fernberger, S. W. The fortieth annual 
meeting of the Society of Experimental Psycholo- 
gists. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 426-427.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3352. Flores Pérez, E. La significaci6én en la 
filosofia de Husserl. (Significance in Husserl’s 
philosophy.) Lima: 1942, 

3353. Ffontes], V. Erich Jaensch. Crianga 
portug., 1943, 2, I\xxxviii-ix.—Obituary.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

3354. F[ontes}, V. Guillaume Vermeylen. Cri- 
anga portug., 1943, 2, lxxxix—xc.—Obituary.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 

3355. Grossman, D. Technique for weighting of 
choices and items on I.B.M. scoring machines. 
Psychometrika, 1944, 9, 101-104.—A technique has 
been developed which permits the weighting of 
responses of test items on the I.B.M. scoring machine 
on the initial scoring, heretofore impossible. This 
is done by making the length of the response lines 
on the answer sheet longer or shorter as weights are 
needed. It is anticipated that this method will 
prove useful wherever differential weighting serves 
to increase the validity of tests—(Courtesy Psy- 
chometrika). 

3356. Gruenberg, B. C., & Bingham, N. E. 
Biology and man. Boston: Ginn, 1944. Pp. vii+719. 
$2.24.—This secondary-school text presents biology 
as a science which includes man, not only in his 
anatomical and physiological aspects, but psycho- 
logically and even culturally to some degree. Thus 
it includes material on conditioning, mental hygiene, 
and esthetic values, for example. The 8 units are 
titled: What is life? Under what conditions can we 
live? How do living things keep alive? How do 
the parts of an organism work together? How do 
living things originate? How did life begin? Why 
cannot plants and animals live forever? What are 
the uses of biology? Each chapter within the units 
begins with a set of questions commonly asked about 
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the subject matter and closes with several projects, 
with additional questions for discussion——D. K. 
Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

3357. Hagood, M. J. Statistics for aes 


New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. Pp. 
vii + 934. $4.00. 
3358. Herskovits, M. J. Com e studies in 


human biology. Science, 1944, 100, 50-51.—Objec- 
tion is made to the use of certain terms and phrases 
in a recent article appearing in Science (see 18: 
3349). For example, the statement was made in 
the article that anthropologists recognize that many 
races exhibit clearly marked peculiarities of physiol- 
ogy and psychology. The present author comments 
upon the looseness of usage of the word psycho- 
logical. Furthermore, he questions the truth of the 
statement; instead, most anthropologists do not 
recognize that races exhibit psychological or, to a 
lesser degree, physiological differences. Similar 
comments are made regarding the use of such terms 
as race and environment.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

3359. Johnson, P. O., & Tsao, F. Factorial de- 
sign in the determination of differential limen values. 
Psychometrika, 1944, 9, 107-144.—The application 
of the principles of factorial design to an experiment 
in psychology is discussed. For the purpose of 
illustrating the principles, a simple experiment was 
designed dealing with the determination of the 
differential limen values of subjects for weights in- 
creasing at constant rates. The factorial design was 
of the type: 4 rates X 7 weights X 2 sexes X 2 
sights X 2 dates. The appropriate statistical analy- 
sis for this type of design is the analysis of variance. 
The mathematical formulation of the problem was 
specified, and the appropriate solution for the 
specific problem was obtained. Greater precision 
results from this type of design, in comparison 
with the traditional psychological experiment dealing 
with a single factor, in that measures are obtained of 
the effect of each of a number of factors together with 
their interactions.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 

3360. Marquis, D. G. The mobilization of psy- 
chologists for war service. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 
469-473.—The results of a survey conducted by 
the Office of Psychological Personnel, during De- 
cember 1943 and January 1944, are em | and 
the data are analyzed under the following headings: 
(1) number of psychologists, (2) military service, 
(3) ASTP training in psychology, (4) civilian service, 
and (5) regular employment.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3361. Newman, E. B. Max Wertheimer: 1880- 
1943. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 428-435.—The 
story of Wertheimer’s varied training is summarized 
briefly, and some of the factors that shifted his 
interest from law to psychology, especially pane 
which were essentially elements in his own 
ality, are indicated. The different parts of the 4 oad 
chological scene of the period which contributed to 
the development of Gestalt psychology are related 
to Wertheimer’s own contributions in this regard. 
There is an appreciation of him as friend, teacher, 
and research worker. Portrait-—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


3362. Nicol, E. La psicologia de las situaciones 
vitales y el problema antropolégico. (Situational 
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psychology and the anthropological problem.) Phil. 
phenomenol. Res., 1943, 4, 227-232.—See 18: 374.— 
F. Heider (Smith). 

3363. Oberndorf, C. P. Psychic determinism in 
Holmes and Freud. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 
289-299.—Early training and mature attitudes of 
Holmes and Freud are com and contrasted to 
show how similarities in their theories developed, 
especially how personal psychic determinism orig- 
inated in small, specific experiences.—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3364. Sachs, B. The early years and rapid de- 
velopment of neurology in America and its relation 
to medical science. J. Mt Sinai Hosp. N. Y., 
1943-1944, 10, 678; 765. 


3365. Sloan, L. L. The Eastman color tempera- 
ture meter for the detection of red-green color 
deficiency. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 352.— 
Abstract. 


3366. Spoerl, H. D. Toward a knowledge of the 
soul. New Phil., 1944, 47, 71-81.—G. W. Allport’s 
demand for restoring the ego as a fundamental 

psychological concept confuses ego and self. The 
result is the desocializing and isolation of the ego. 
The problem was met by Swedenborg, as shown in his 
integration of psychological formulations with his 
personal crisis. In the light of Swedenborg’s con- 
siderations, the present concept of ego-involvement 
signifies extreme egocentricity.—H. D. Spoerl (Am- 
erican International College). 


3367. Staff, Psychological Test Film Unit. His- 
tory, o tion, and research activities, Psycho- 

cal Test Film Unit, Army Air Forces. Psychol. 
Bull., 1944, 41, 457-468.—The history, organization, 

rsonnel and research activities of the Unit at the 

nta Ana Army Air Base, Santa Ana, California, 
are presented. The following topics are also dis- 
cussed: (1) hypotheses adopted for perceptual test 
development, 6) techniques employed in test con- 
struction, and (3) test construction. A separate 
section deals with selected research activities not 
covered in the above classifications.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3368. Thornton, G. R. The need for an encyclo- 
pedia of psychological information. J. gen. Psychol., 
1944, 30, 237-254.—A pro is presented for an 
encyclopedia of psychological information. Some 
of the proposed features and some of the advantages 
of such a project are discussed.—C. G. Mueller 
(Brown). 


3369. Thurstone, L. L. Graphical method of fac- 
toring the correlation matrix. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., 
Wash., 1944, 30, 129-134.—A shorter method in 
multiple factor analysis, applicable to any set of 
diago onal entries and to a variety of computational 
problems, is described and illustrated. It reduces 
the laborious computations necessary in “locating 
the reference axes for the principal axes solution 
(1932). The procedure can also be applied to the 
centroid method. This graphical approach con- 
sists essentially in drawing the “best fitting straight 
line through oy _origin (regression r on ) .. . by 
inspection’ and in reading graphically “the slope of 
the line with sufficient accuracy for the first few 
iterations.” ‘When the set of » values has been 
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determined graphically,” the sl m is found by 


lotting » against u.—L. A. Pennington (U. S 
aval Reserve). 


3370. Thurstone, L. L. Second-order factors. 
Psychometrika, 1944, 9, 71-100.—Second-order fac- 
tors are defined and illustrated in terms of a literal 
notation, a physical example, a diagrammatic repre- 
sentation, a geometrical example, and the matrix 
equations relating the first-order and second-order 
domains. Both kinds of factors are discussed as 
parameters which may be not only descriptive of 
the individual objects in a statistical population but 
also descriptive of the ‘restrictive conditions under 
which the objects were generated or selected. 
Second-order factors may be of significance in 
reconciling the several theories of intelligence. This 
paper is concerned with test configurations that 
show simple structure. If such a structure is not 
revealed, then the second-order domain is inde- 
terminate.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


3371. Valentine, W. L. A note on psychological 
journals for foreign libraries. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 
41, 455-456.—The program of the American 
Library Association Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas in reference to American Psychological 
Association journals is discussed.—S. Ross (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 


3372. Wertheimer, M. Gestalt theory. Social 
Res., 1944, 11, 78-99.—A speech delivered by Max 
Wertheimer at Berlin in 1924 is reproduced. It is 
the only programmatic statement on Gestalt theory 
in general that we have. Wertheimer discusses the 
development, basic characteristics, and aim of 
Gestalt psychology. He states the basic thesis as 
follows: “There are contexts in which what is hap- 
pening in the whole cannot be deduced from the 
characteristics of the separate pieces; but, conversely, 
what happens to a part of the whole is, in clear-cut 
cases, determined by the laws of the inner structure 
of its whole.”” Such a thesis is “‘a desire to progress, 
a dynamic force, a challenge to science.” Foreword 
by Kurt Riezler—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3373. Winslow, C. E. A. Clifford Whittingham 
Beers. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 179-185.— 
An obituary comment on the social influence of 
Beers and his A mind that found itself—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 3601, 3650. ] 
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3374. Darrow, C. W., & Pathman, J. H. Relation 
of heart rate to slow waves in the electroencephalo- 
= d overventilation. Amer. J.  Physiol., 

944, 140, 583-588.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

3375. Escudero Valverde, A. Estudios electro- 
encefalogr4ficos en el individuo normal y patolégico. 
(Electroencephalographic studies in the normal and 
peepee! individual.) Sem. méd. esp., 1944, 7, 
200-20 

3376. Gilman, R. Electroencephalography: re- 
view of 1942. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 416-432.— 
The reports during 1942 concerned with electro- 
encephalography are critically reviewed. Some 75 
articles are mentioned. A bibliography listing of 
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reviews and general presentations prior to 1942 is 
given, with a ae teak bibliography of re- 
search from September, 1 to September, 1943 
(72 titles).—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3377. Kitiver, H. Porphyrins, the nervous sys- 
tem, and behavior. J. Psychol., 1944, 17, 209-227.— 
Upon excitement by radiation of \<470 my, the 
white nervous tissue of many mammals and birds 
shows a well-defined emission band with a maximum 
at about 625 my. Spectrochemical analysis reveals 
the presence of coproporphyrin in the white matter; 
it is therefore suggested that the spectral emission 
character exhibited by this tissue is due to the 

resence of porphyrins. Previous reports have 
indicated the role of porphyrins in the appearance 
of nervous and mental symptoms in cases of so- 
called acute porphyria and in the results obtained 
when hematoporphyrin is used as a therapeutic 
agent in the psychoses. The present report suggests 
the possibility that certain neurological and psy- 
chiatric disturbances may be due to or associated 
with disturbance of the metabolism of certain pyrrol 
compounds in the nervous system.—F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 

3378. Lapicque, L. E. La machine nerveuse. 
(The nervous machine.) Paris: Flammarion, 1943. 
Pp. 251. 

3379. Le Gros Clark, W. E. The problem of 
neuronal regeneration in the central nervous 
system. II. The insertion of peripheral nerve 
stumps into the brain. J. Anat., Lond., 1943, 77, 
Part 3, 251-258.—In a series of rabbits, the proximal 
stump of the cut facial nerve or the distal stump of 
an occipital nerve was inserted into the brain and 
left in place 1-6 weeks. This method provides op- 
timal conditions for the growth of intrinsic cerebral 
fibers if such growth is possible: an autograft re- 
taining its blood supply, active Schwann elements in 
closest relationship with the nerve fibers of the brain, 
and minimal reaction of brain tissue. Regenerating 
peripheral fibers never penetrated into brain tissue 
unless cellular infiltration was present. The cerebral 
fibers gave no evidence of true regeneration. In 
the absence of reaction in the surrounding brain 
tissue, they showed no orientation toward the im- 
plant. Proliferating Schwann _ cells alone were 
incapable of attracting them. The normal absence 
of regeneration in the central nervous system is 
fundamentally due neither to the absence of Schwann 
cells nor to obstruction caused by the texture of the 
a) nervous matrix.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 

3380. Messimy, R., & Chevallier, R. J. Les 
effets de l’ablation occipitale et pré-occipitale chez 
le lapin. (The effects of occipital and pre-occipital 
ablation in the rabbit.) C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1942, 


136, 101. 
3381. Messimy, R., & Chevallier, R. Jj. 


réactionnel et des ~ a (The effects of pre- 
frontal unilateral ablation in the monkey; modifica- 
tions of activity, reaction form, and reflexes.) C. R. 
Soc. Biol. Paris, 1942, 136, 103-106. 

3382. Papez, J. W. Structures and mechanisms 
underlying the cerebral functions. Amer. J. 
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Psychol., 1944, $7, 291-316.—In the article “‘a fairly 
large number of items pertaining either to the struc- 
ture or to the functioning of the brain are assembled 
into a unitary system. Each anatomical feature has 
been given its appropriate position in the assembly, 
while each physiological correlate has been read into 
the system ‘either by description or by analogy. 
Furthermore, certain moments of psychological 
activity and their products have been suggested. 
In some places, the system lacks sufficient physio- 
logical fact. It cannot then be looked upon as 
finally complete and satisfactory. But this defect 
should be corrected, or at least reduced, as more 
functional material becomes available. While the 
proposed organization is tentative, however, it 
aims to present, so far as it goes, a realistic struc- 
tural basis for many of the more highly integrated 
functions of the brain.”—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

3383. Steiman, S. E. Neuromuscular transmis- 
sion in the single nerve and muscle fiber prepara- 
tion. Amer. J. Physiol., 1943, 140, 269-275.—A 
single muscle fiber and its single nerve fiber supply 
were isolated in different frog preparations, and 
these were subjected to various drug and shock 
treatments while myograms were obtained. A 
smooth decline in tension was found, and it con- 
tinued until the muscle fiber was completely fatigued. 
Eserine was found to potentiate the contractions 
when stimulation was at low frequency, but with 
faster frequencies the fiber responded to the first 
few and then tended to stop. The paralytic effect 
of excess acetylcholine was demonstrated, and also 
the all-or-none behavior of the motor end-plate was 
demonstrated by the action of curare.—T. G. 
Andrews (Chicago). 

3384. Strohl, A., & Djourno, A. Y a-t-il une 
électrode physiologique distincte de Tlélectrode 
instrumentale? (Is there a physiologic electrode 
distinct from the instrumental electrode?) C. R. Soc. 
Biol. Paris, 1942, 136, 179. 


[See also abstracts 3388, 3409, 3423, 3452, 3483, 
3490, 3522, 3663, 3665, 3672. ] 
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3385. Bannon, R. E., & Triller,W. Aniseikonia— 
a clinical report covering a ten-year . Amer. 
J. Optom., 1944, 21, 171-182.—An analysis of replies 
to a questionnaire sent to 2,115 patients for whom 
aniseikonic lenses had been prescribed shows that 
1,155 (81% of those replying) reported relief from 
symptoms not corrected by any previous treatment. 
Six case histories illustrate the advantages experi- 
enced by some subjects from the wearing of ani- 
seikonic corrections.—M. R. Stoll (American Optical 
Co.). 

3386. Barrett, W. On the subject of blindness, 
partial sightedness and the history of Braille type. 
Trans. ophthal. Soc. Aust., 1939, 1, 1-11.— 
Barrett reviews the classification, causes, and pre- 
vention of blindness and the education of the partially 
sighted. Blindness due to myo ia and retinitis 
pigmentosa is increasing in Aus It is remark- 
able that so little is known of the personality of the 
genius Braille and the mental operations which re- 
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sulted in the development of his system. The use 
of dots made with an awl was a apparently 
by the fact that he blinded hi f at the age of 3 
with this tool. In addition to the invention of his 
system, his contributions consisted in the destruc- 
tion of three ideas which had prevented the rogress 
of the blind: that the sole purpose of their education 
was religious; that they should be educated with the 
seeing; and that the script must be such that both 
blind and seeing could read it—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

3387. G.H. The a. unit for pain. 
J. Neurophystol., 1944, 7, 71-80.—A type of unit 
for pricking pain is described in relation to its iso- 
lation. A cutaneous nerve branch is anesthetized 
after locating by electrical stimulation all points of 
maximal sensitivity in the nerve’s distribution: 
“. . . the smallest area remaining unanesthetized 
after block of one branch, but completely bounded by 
anesthetized areas, consists of one highly sensitive 
point surrounded by an area decrementing in sensi- 
tivity toward its periphery. The smallest area 
anesthetized but bounded by sensitive areas is a 
similar unit.”— 7. G. Andrews (Barnard). 


3388. Blum, M., Walker, A. E., & Ruch, T. C. 
Localization of taste in the thalamus of Macaca 
mulatta. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1943, 16, 175-191.— 
Procedures for testing taste objectively and quanti- 
tatively were developed, and the threshold for taste 
was determined preoperatively in 3 monkeys, Macaca 
mulatia. Bilateral electrolytic lesions were designed 
to destroy the arcuate nucleus, and postoperative 
taste thresholds were then determined. The results 
on the 3 monkeys are consistent with the conclusion 
that the arcuate nucleus is the thalamic representa- 
tion of taste and, hence, that taste and somatic 
sensation are contiguously represented in the 
thalamus.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College 


Clinic). 
3389. G. M. The physical and photo- 
chemical basis of visual power. J. opt. 


Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 350.—Abstract. 


3390. Dijkgraaf, S. Uber Druckwahrnehmung 
bei Fischen. (Concerning pressure perception in 
fish.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1942, 30, 39-66. 


3391. Dvorine, I. A new diagnostic method of 
testing and tr color perception. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1944, 21, 225-235.—Observers tested for 
color deficiency can be classified as normal, color 
ignorant, deficient in color pérception, or deficient 
in color perception and in color nomenclature. 
Many of those who fail with the pseudo-isochromatic 
charts can select and name colors accurately except 
when brightness clues are eliminated. The author 
has prepared a set of 70 training charts with colors 
paired in 5 groups: red and green, red and brown, 
red and gray, green and orange, and blue and violet. 
The different colors of the numbers and the back- 
ie are indicated at the top of the charts. 

the easier ones of each group, ee of the dots 
in the number is different from the spacing of the 
dots in the background. Daily, or at least semi- 
weekly, training periods with these charts assist 
the subject in learning to recognize the numbers on 
the usual pseudo-isochromatic charts. The subject’s 
color nomenclature is tested with 8 hues in darker 
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oa). lighter tints—M. R. Stoll (American Optical 


3392. Gallagher, J. R., Gallagher, C. D., & 
Sloane, A. E. A critical evaluation of pseudo- 
isochromatic sain and for testing 
color vision. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1943, 15, 79-98.— 
Two revised methods of administrating and scoring 
the pseudo-isochromatic plates of the American 
Optical Company are presented. The authors have 
so devised these methods that a more discriminatin 
technique for detecting color vision from nor 
vision is the result. A supplementary and even 
briefer method is also suggested, utilizing only 10 
plates which were chosen because they were failed 
by no normal individual and because each boy 
known to have color vision deficiency failed at least 
four of them. This method has the disadvantage of 
offering an opportunity for memorization; however, 
it has the advantage of Tang 5g ra idity, and 
ease in scoring.—A. Weider (N. *. Medical 
College Clinic). 

3393. Hardy, L. H. A single judgment test for 
red-green discrimination. Amer. J. Optom., 1944, 
21, 196-200.—See 18: 63.—M. R. Stoll (American 
Optical Co.). 

3394. Hecht, S. Energy and vision. Amer. 
Scientist, 1944, 32, 159-177.—Under the most favor- 
able conditions of dark adaptation, exposure time, 
wave length, area and location of stimulation on the 
retina, it is found that from 54 to 148 light quanta 
must fall upon the cornea of the eye in order for the 
observer to report seeing the light. From the evi- 
dence of supplementary experiments, it is concluded 
that a large proportion of these quanta are lost by 
the combined effects of reflection at the surface of 
the cornea, absorption by the ocular media, and 
failure of the pigment in the visual receptors to ab- 
sorb any but a small percentage (less than 10%) 
of the light which does reach the retina. Only from 
5 to 14 of the quanta appear, indeed, to be avail- 
able for the photochemical reaction which must give 
rise to impulses in the optic nerve. It is probable 
that each of these quanta causes a photochemical 
change in a single molecule of a separate receptor 
cell, and that nerve impulses must be initiated simul- 
taneously by several cells in order to be distinguished 
by the observer from the continuous random activity 
which prevails within the optic pathways even in the 
absence of visual stimulation. Man, together with 
certain other animals, has thus cpewees a visual 
receptor system whose sensitivity to light approaches 
the maximum which is consistent ate the quantum 
nature of light.—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


3395. Irvine, S. R. A simple test for binocular 
fixation. Clinical useful in the 2 
of ocular Ee am 

strabismus, Amer. J. Ophthal. 
1944, 27, OrhO TAT, —When a prism is moved rapidly 
back and forth before an eye which is contributin 
to binocular vision and fusion, diplopia is cbusbved 
There is little or no movement of either eye in the 
brief time interval allowed. In amblyopia and 
strabismus, the prism produces to-and-fro movement 
of the image and conjugate movement of the eyes 
when held before the fixing eye; when held before 
the suppressed eye, it may or may not induce di- 
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plopia and induces little or no movement of either 
eye.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 
3396. Py Bas D. B. The color perceptions of 
observers. J. opt. B00. 
Amer., toad, rg 351-—352.—Abstract. 


3397. Kirshner, A. J. Group vision test. Optom. 
Wkly, 1944, 35, 627-630.—Group tests of visual 
acuity, color vision, second degree fusion, stereopsis, 
horizontal and vertical phorias have been demon- 
strated to be practical in survey work for large 
groups.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


3398. McFarland, R. A., Hurvich, L. M., & 
Halperin, M.H. The effect of oxygen deprivation on 
the relation between stimulus intensity and the 
latency of visual after- es. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1943, 140, 354-366.—Facts are reviewed which indi- 
cate that the effects of anoxia on vision seem to be 
attributable to changes in the neural elements rather 
than photochemical mechanisms. The experiment 
reported consisted of obtaining measures of latency 
of reported afterimages from controlled right-eye 
stimulation under various conditions of oxygen 
deprivation. Analysis of resulting data curves 
indicates that “the effect of anoxia may be described 
simply as a translation of the curve to the right 
along the intensity axis, causing a prolongation of the 
latent time for any given stimulus intensity. . 
The meaning of such a translation is that a greater 
intensity of light is needed during anoxia to produce 
a given visual response.” The degree of displace- 
ment of the curve varies directly with the degree of 
anoxia, and the severity of anoxia is a factor in 
determining recovery time.—T. G. Andrews (Chi- 
cago). 

3399. Michaelson, I. C. Defective night vision 
among soldiers; dark adaptation results and their 
use in osis. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1944, 28, 140- 
147.—“The normal minimal light and form senses 
vary, but together afford sufficient if not a complete 
measure of the individual ability to see in the dark. 
Cases of defective night vision have a poor minimum 
form sense. Many individuals without defective 
night vision have a poor minimum form sense. 
Measurement of minimum light sense after 3 minutes 
dark adaptation in cases of defective night vision 
does not appear to have much diagnostic significance. 
Measurement of minimum form sense after 30 
minutes dark adaptation of defective night vision 
does appear to be diagnostically useful. There are 
indications that in such cases a poor minimum light 
sense is associated with organic disturbance, and a 
good minimum light sense with functional disturb- 
ance, as the cause of the defective night vision. 
Dark adaptometers which measure the minimum 
form sense and not the minimum light sense have a 
limited usefulness for two reasons. First, there is a 
great variation in the minimum form sense among 
non-complainers of defective night vision, and 
secondly, such instruments cannot help in the 
discrimination between physiogenic and psychogenic 
defective ht vision.”"—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Dart- 
mouth Eye Institute). 


3400. Miles, W. R. Color blindness in eleven 
thousand museum visitors. Yale J. Biol. Med., 
1943, 16, 59-76.—The incidence of color blindness 
and color weakness in 18,179 men and 3,010 women 
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was determined by means of the Ishihara test. 
The men were divided into several subgroups. The 
largest consisted of 7,966 men examined in 1931 at 
the Museum of Science and Industry in New York 
City. Color defect in this group showed an in- 
cidence of 7.1%. A group o 4,497 Yale men ex- 
amined in 1934-35 at New Haven revealed an 
incidence of 6.4%. A second Yale group of 5,716 
men, examined by the Ishihara test (oth ed.), gave 
7.2%. This group, treated as four independent 
samples, gave percentages which ranged from 6.5 to 
7.6. The group of 3,010 women examined at the 
Museum revealed only 38 (1.3%) who seemed to 
have definite defect in color vision as examined by 
the Ishihara (Sth ed.). A method is suggested which 
would exclude about 5% of the population and 
approximately three fourths of the men who are 
found to have some degree of color-defective vision. 
—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 


3401. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. On the Stiles- 
Crawford effect. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 319- 
329.—A curve is fitted to the availabie data on 
pupil size as a function of the adaptation helios. 
The total effective flux through the pupil is also 
analyzed, and the manner in which a decrease in 
pupil size (by the use of an artificial pupil) may be 
compensated by an increase in the adapting helios 
is computed. For rod vision, the two factors of 
pupil area and adapting helios are inversely related. 
For cone vision, however, the relation is complicated 
by the Stiles-Crawford finding that light is maxi- 
mally effective only when it enters the eye through 
the center of the pupil. Curves and figures for this 
relation are presented.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


3402. Murray, E. Evolution of color vision tests. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1944, 21, 129-148.—See 17: 3344.— 
M. R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 


3403. Nickerson, D., & Stultz, K. F. Color 
tolerance specification. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 
351.—Abstract. 


3404. Niven, J. I. The influence of stimulus 
duration upon the relation between visual resolution 
and illumination. Clark Univ. Bull., 1942, 14, 52-57. 
—Abstract. 


3405. Pal, G. Studies in the values and relations 
of D. L. under different attitudes. Calcutta: 
Dissertation, University of Calcutta, 1942.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The Weber- 
Fechner law in relation to continuous increase of 
stimulus is the subject of study. The work is 
mainly confined to the sphere of kinesthetic sensa- 
tions. Maintenance of a desired psychological 
attitude is a matter of temperament and is con- 
sidered a crucial point in this research.—A. Weider 
(N. Y. U. Medical College Clinic). 

3406. Reed, J. D. The effect of illumination in 
changing the uli in pseudo-isochromatic 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 350.—Abstract. 

3407. pea de ge bred E. Diagnostic 
value of monocular Arch. Ophthal., 


Chicago, 1944, 31, 316-320. Monocular occlusion 
for two weeks is recommended as a means of de- 
termining the probability that binocular functions 
are responsible for reported discomfort. Not only 
latent heterophoria but also disturbances of the ac- 
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commodation-convergence relationship or anisei- 
konia may be responsible for difficulties with 
binocular vision, The annoyances associated with 
occlusion of one eye must be discounted in evaluat- 
ing the results of the trial occlusion.—M. R. Stoll 
(American Optical Co.). 

3408. Sloan, L. L. A lantern test for measuring 
ability to discriminate colored light signals. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1944, 34, 352.—Abstract. 

3409. Studnitz, G. v. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Natur des Nerveneinflusses auf die retinomotor- 
ischen Erscheinungen; die von Histamin, 
Tyramin, Aneurin, Acetyl-Aneurin, eurin, Lactoflavin und 
Vitamin A auf die Licht- und Dunkelwanderung der 
Stibchen und Zapfen. (Investigations on the nature 
of nerve influences on retinal motor phenomena: the 
effect of histamin, tyramin, aneurin, acetyl-aneurin, 
lactoflavin and vitamin A on the light and dark 
movements of rods and cones.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
1942, 30, 117-122. 

3410. Taylor, C. Studies in color blindness: I. 
Negative after-images. . exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 
317-324.—Twenty subjects originally classified as 
color-blind by the Ishihara test were reclassified as 
color-weak (8) and color-blind (12) on the basis of 
reliable differences between the hues of their nega- 
tive afterimages matched against Munsell color 
chips. Each of three groups (normals, color-weak, 
and color-blind) was found to be reliably differen- 
tiated from the other two with respect to hue, 
brightness, and saturation factors.— N. H. Pronko 
(Indiana). 

3411. Tinker, M.A. [Illumination intensities pre- 
ferred for with direct lighting. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1944, 21, 213-219.—The illumination se- 
lected by an observer at any given time does not 
provide a satisfactory basis for prescribing lighting 
for the individual, since the expressed preference 
varies with the visual adaptation at the time of 
testing. Individual differences are considerable, 
ranging from 10 to 84 foot-candles in a group of 30 
observers who made 5 choices under conditions of 
local direct lighting. This type of lighting is not 
recommended, for it gives rise to discomfort asso- 
ciated with the unevenness of illumination on the 
reading page, which increases with increase in in- 
tensity of illumination—M. R. Stoll (American 
Optical Co.). 

3412. Turnbull, W. W. Pitch discrimination as a 
function of tonal duration. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 
34, 302-316.—Six subjects, seated in a soundproof 
room, were presented a standard tone at a constant 
duration of 0.5 sec. and a comparison tone with 
duration values from the maximum of 0.5 sec. to 
the shortest duration which itted measurement 
of the limen. One hundred judgments were secured 
at each of the three frequencies of 128, 1024, and 
8192 cycles. In addition, the difference limen was 
found for various stimulus intensities (80, 60, 40, 30, 
and 20 db. above threshold) for a tone of 1024 cycles 
at two duration values (0.1 and 0.35 sec.). In 
general, it was found that as the duration of a tone 
stimulus decreases, precision of discrimination also 
decreases. Similar loss of perceptual discrimination 
was found with decrease in stimulus intensity.— 
N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 
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3413. [Various]. The ysics of color. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1944, 45-266.—This is 
Chapter VI of a report to be sublished i in book form 
by the Committee on Colorimetry of the Optical 
Society of America. Light is defined as “the aspect 
of radiant energy of which a human observer is 
aware through the visual sensations which | arise from 
the stimulation of the retina of the eye.”” Color is 
defined as consisting of “‘the characteristics of light 
other than spatial and temporal inhomogeneities.” 
Other terms defined and quantified are chromaticity, 
luminosity, luminous flux, luminous energy, lumi- 
nous density, luminous intensity, luminance, lumi- 
nous emittance, illuminance, retinal illuminance, 
luminous reflectance, and luminous transmittance. 
There are also descriptions of the three-color method 
of colorimetry as applied to color mixture and match- 
ing.— L. A. Riggs (Brown). 


3414. Walters, H. V., & Wright, W. D. The 
spectral sensitivity of the fovea and extrafovea 
in the Purkinje range. Proc. roy. Soc., 1943, B131, 
No. 865, 340-361.—See Biol. Abstr. 18: 6383. 


3415. Whitaker, R., & Crowe, G. G. A case of 
resumption of hearing after 24 years. J. Laryng., 
1943, 58, 422. 


3416. ¥Yacorzynski, G. K. The threshold of 
flicker fusion as a function of excitation and inhibi- 
tion due to conditioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 
335-342.—Using a conditioned light stimulus, the 
critical flicker fusion of which was individually de- 
termined for each of 12 subjects, the patellar reflex 
was conditioned to a pulsating light in 6 subjects 
(Group A) and to a constant light in 6 (Group B). 
For both groups, however, 50 pulsating and 50 
constant stimuli were used in a predetermined chance 
order. “The #-tests showed that the number of 
cycles by which the critical flicker frequency is de- 
creased is statistically significant for Group A 
(¢ = 11.4, P < .01), and for the second test of 
Group B (¢ = 6.0, P < .01), for whom the pulsating 
light acts as a conditioned stimulus, and the con- 
stant light as an inhibitory stimulus. Individual 
comparisons show that a significant decrease of the 
critical flicker frequency was present in 10 of the 
12 Ss. If the reflex is conditioned to a constant light 
and inhibited to a pulsating light, as in the first 
conditioning session of Group B, no immediate 
change in the threshold of flicker fusion is detectable 
if the Ss are compared asa group (¢ = 0.4, P < .80).” 
— N. H. Pronko (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 3350, 3365, 3435, 3452, 3453. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


3417. Alexander, C. In and the life- 
span. Sch. & Soc., 1944, 59, 265-266.—From an 
examination of sample groups of outstanding musi- 
cians, philosophers, poets, mathematicians, artists, 
and actors, who show average life spans ranging 
from 61.7 to 72.6 years, it is inferred that there is a 
direct relationship between length of life and degree 
of intelligence. Studies of college graduates who 
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were honor students present ne se ge Osa 
—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's lege for 
Women). 


3418. Bousfield, W. A. An empirical study of the 
production of affectively toned items. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1944, 30, 205-215.—By studying the tem- 
poral characteristics of the production of pleasant 
and unpleasant items by association methods similar 
to those used in previous experiment (see 18: 3419), 
the author finds that plots of the cumulative totals of 
items as a function of time devoted to their produc- 
tion gave negatively accelerated curves. It is 
concluded that “the rate of production of items is 
proportional to the number of remaining available 
associates. The larger number of pleasant as com- 
pared with unpleasant associates is in turn related 
to the predominance of pleasant experiences in 
everyday life.” Attitudinal factors can influence re- 
sults by interacting with the instructions in forming 
a special set.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


3419. Bousfield, W. A., & Sedgewick, C. H. W. 
An analysis of sequences of restricted associative 
responses. J. gen. Psychol., 1944, 30, 149-165.— 
The temporal characteristics of sequences of asso- 
ciative responses were examined in situations where 
the instructions set limits to the relevance of the 
responses, e.g., “name as many pleasant objects, 
activities, and situations as you can.” Two meth- 
ods of obtaining data were used: (1) group experi- 
mentation in which the associations were written, 
(2) individual experimentation in which associa- 
tions were given orally. Plots of cumulative totals 
of number of associations as a function of time al- 
lowed yielded negatively accelerated curves, which 
the authors described by a modified exponential 
equation. The differential of this equation was in- 
terpreted to mean that the rate of production of 
associations is proportional to the total remaining 
available associations.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


3420. Cook, T. W. Factors in massed and dis- 
tributed practice. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 325- 
334.—"‘The relative economy of massing (30-sec. 
interval) and distribution (24-hour interval) of 
repetitions was investigated in two experiments 
with nonsense mazes, Experiment I with twelve 
8-alley spider mazes (two Ss) and Experiment II with 
eight mental mazes requiring the selection and 
memorization of 12 digits each one of which is 
known to vary from 1 to 6 (18 Ss)."" Massed prac- 
tice was found to be greatly superior to distributed 
practice throughout both experiments WN. H. 
Pronko (Indiana). 


3421. Fearon, A. D. How to think, or how to 
analyze, associate, memorize, reason. San Fran- 
cisco: College Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. 194. 
$1.50.—This book, written as a guide for persons 
aged 14 and over, describes techniques and processes 
involved in analyzing, associating, memorizing, and 
reasoning. Emphasis is placed on the importance of 
note taking to insure comprehension and to aid 
review. The categories of association are noted and 
their value for memorizing indicated. 37 rules for 
efficient study are given. More than half the book 
is devoted to a section on how to reason, in which the 
elementary principles of logic and their applications 
are simply explained. A final section, on how to 
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succeed, consists of a series of resolutions which are 
called ideals for success.—Z. B. Mallory (Wellesley). 

3422. Feldman, F., & Cameron, D. E. The 
measurement of remembering. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1944, 100, 788-791.—Two memory tests are de- 
scribed which were devised to measure the remember- 
ing ability of patients with severe memory impair- 
ment of organic origin. Methods of administration 
and scoring are outlined in detail—J. E. Zerga 
(War Manpower Commission). 

3423. Goldstein, K. The mental changes due to 
frontal lobe damage. J. Psychol., 1944, 17, 187-208. 
—Data are presented regarding changes in behavior 
following frontal lobe damage. Patients exhibit 
what the author refers to as impairment of ab- 
stract attitude. The appearance or nonappearance 
of such impairment depends upon such factors as the 
types of tasks set for the patient and the test 
methods used. The changes observed in such cases 
support the belief that there is a particular mental 
attitude which may be damaged by frontal lobe 
lesions.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

3424. Hebb, D. O., & Morton, N. W. Note on 
the measurement of adult intelligence. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1944, 30, 217-223.—Problems of measuring 
intelligence are discussed. Difficulties of validity of 
the measure, assumptions of common background, 
overemphasis of special experience, and certain 
logical difficulties are among the topics mentioned. 
The authors feel the need for modification of tests 
for adults, so that they may include problems related 
to their everyday life, just as Binet’s method em- 
phasized problems related to the child’s life— 
C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


3425. Liberman, A. M. The effect of interpo- 
lated activity on spontaneous recovery from experi- 
mental extinction. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 282- 
301.—This study deals with extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery of conditioned responses upon the 
basis that extinction is a form of negative learning 
(the animal learns to stop responding) and that 
spontaneous recovery is the forgetting of negative 
learning. The interpolation of an eyeblink condi- 
tioning procedure between extinction and spon- 
taneous recovery of a galvanic skin response in- 
creased the amount of spontaneous recovery, and 
extinction of the eyeblink response showed the 
opposite effect. Of two interpolated activities, the 
one judged to be the more similar to the tone-gal- 
vanic skin response produced the greater amount of 
spontaneous recovery. While the procedure of 
interpolated conditioning of an eyeblink response 
had no measurable effect upon the retention of the 
conditioned galvanic skin response, it did have an 
effect upon the retention of extinction.—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

3426. Postman, L. eS eee 
series of tasks. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 421- 
424.—Forty undergraduate women, divided into 6 

roups, were required to work on 3 different tasks 
addition, cancellation, completion) for 3, 5, or 7min. 
They were asked at the end of each task to estimate 
the amount of time spent and at the end of the whole 
set to report what cues thev had used in making the 
judgments. Tasks and durations were rotated in the 
6 groups. Results were scored in terms of the 
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deviation of the estimate from the actual duration. 
All deviations proved to be overestimations, but 
the overestimation in Position 2 was significantl 

greater than in Positions 1 or 3. The kind of task 
made no significant difference in the time estimates, 
and the positional effect was equally strong for all 
3 durations. The cues reported as being used in 
making the estimates were amount of work done, 

essing, saguee and combinations of these.—D. E. 

ohannsen (Skidmore). 

3427. Riess, B. F,, & Berman, L. The mechanism 
of the insulin effect on abnormal behavior. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 674-680.—From an experi- 
mental investigation of the effects of insulin upon the 
maze-learning ability of rats, the authors conclude 
that the insulin effect may be used as a means of 
testing the relative age and stability of different 
habits and habit systems.—J. E. Zerga (War Man- 
power Gomataeah 

3428. Williams, R. D., & Knox, G. W. A survey 
of dynamic principles governing memory. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1944, 30, 167-179.—Ten principles of 
memory derived from experiments by Bartlett, 
Wertheimer, Koffka, and others are discussed. 
The authors conclude “(a) that the previously 
popular concepts of memory are not sufficiently 
comprehensive to include all the experimented find- 
ings; and (d) that a true understanding of memory— 
as well as other psychological phenomena—necessi- 
tates a thorough understanding of the field of 
dynamics.""—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3416, 3434, 3450, 3472, 3474, 
3496, 3535, 3643, 3667, 3672. 
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3429. Amadon, D. tion and evolution. 
Amer. Nat., 1943, 77, 133-141.—Although special- 
ization sometimes leads to extinction, it often confers 
an advantage upon a species in its struggle for exist- 
ence. There is considerable paleontological evidence 
to indicate that new groups have often evolved from 

ialized members of a lower group. The sugges- 
tion that specialization has played an important role 
in evolution is not at variance with present knowl- 
edge of genetics, and receives some support from 
current theories of population genetics. The rela- 
tion of specialization to classification is discussed. 
—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

-into-mou 


3430. Arieti, S. The “placing ” and 
ee Sees aoe 
comparative developmental - J. nero. 
ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 95 .—A comparison is 
made between the behavior of deteriorated schizo- 
phrenics, of normal children, one to two years of age, 
and of monkeys after bilateral removal of the tem- 
poral lobes, in indiscriminately picking up objects 
and placing them in their mouths in a rather com- 
pulsive manner. It is suggested that “‘such re- 
s . » « are an expression of a certain level of 

ent at which complex apperceptions elab- 
orating visual stimuli are not yet possible.” It is 
felt that coprophagia, an anal rather than an oral 
tendency, is a less malignant symptom in the psy- 
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chotic than is this “placing-into-mouth” behavior.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). ; 
3431. Barach, A. L. Impairment in emotional 


control produced both by lowering and raising the 
in th ; a fundamental 
ee Ana pen coal b 


psychic somatic 

Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1944, 28, 704-718.—This 
study is based on simulated altitude tests and on 
observations of patients with chronic anoxemia. 
Capacity to inhibit impulse (emotion) depends on 
maintenance of an accustomed oxygen tension in 
the brain, and decreased control is the outstanding 
sign of alteration and is the best tolerance test. 
In acute anoxia it is evidenced, according to the 
personality and environment,. by boisterousness, 
overconfidence, and pugnacity or by irritability and 
dullness. If a special effort is made, performance of 
intellectual tests may be normal until a challenging 
incident brings out the latent emotional control, at 
which time performance declines sharply. Psycho- 
neurotics are especially sensitive to acute anoxemia. 
In patients with chronic anoxemia, an abrupt rise in 
oxygen pressure may cause profound temporary im- 
pairment of emotional control, judgment, and 
memory. The relation between psychic and somatic 
processes, with respect to the effects of variable 
oxygen tension in the organism, offers a fruitful field 
for psychosomatic medicine and the study of the 
aging process.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3432. Beltran, J. R. Psicologia del instinto. 
(The psychology of instinct.) Rev. Assoc. méd. 
argent., 1942, 56, 591. 

3433. Bur, M. The fear of explosion. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 349-358.—A case of a 
boy, aged 5 years, who expressed fear of explosion, 
is presented in detail, and other cases are cited to 
illustrate a type of reaction often found in war situa- 
tions. All cases were individuals concerned with 
problems of control, who feared that their own ag- 
gressive impulses would get out of hand. The fear 
of bombs exploding seems essentially to be a fear of 
the explosion of the physical self, and the panic 
during air-raid drill is an expression of the client's 
fear of his own rage.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

3434. Capek, D. [Oxygen lack and mental work. } 
Cas. Lék. ces., 1941, 80, 713-721. 

3435. Chocholle, R. Variation des temps de 
réaction auditifs avec lintensité. (Variation of 
auditory reaction time with intensity.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol. Paris, 1942, 136, 334. 

3436. L. P., & Ross, S. Effet de l’ablation 
partielle du foie sur l’activité spontanée du rat blanc. 
(The effect of partial hepatectomy on spontaneous 
activity in the white rat.) Rev. canad. Biol., 1943, 2, 
435-441.—When 5 male white rats with 75% of the 
liver removed were compared with a con group 
subjected to a sham operation, the former required 
96 hours longer to develop normal activity (3 days 
for control, 7 days for experimental animals) as 
measured by an activity cage. This period corre- 
sponds almost exactly with the time necessary for 
the remaining 25% of the liver to resume, hy regen- 
eration, the normal functioning of the intact organ.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

3437. Fabre, P. Galvanotropisme d’une paramécie 
en voie de division et transport électrique de sub- 


3431-3442 


stance d’un individu a l’autre. (Galvanotropism 
in paramecium in the course of division and electric 
transfer of substance from one individual to another.) 
C. R. Soc. Biol. Paris, 1942, 136, 332-334. 

3438. Furtado, D., & Pulido Valente, F. E. A 
case of with oneiric manifestations. J. 
ment. Sci., 1944, 538-549.—The phenomenon of 
sleep presents four varieties of manifestation: two of a 
negative nature, the dulling of consciousness and the 
disappearance of the erect position and of tone; and 
two of a positive nature, the hypertonus of the 
parasympathetic vegetative nervous system and the 
release of dreams. There exist in narcolepsy a dis- 
turbance of the hypnic mechanism and a dissociation 
of the elements which constitute sleep, as well as a 
disturbance in the rhythm of sleep. Between the 
dreams which occur in normal sleep, the so-called 
hypnagogic hallucinations, pure oneiric phenomena, 
and the ‘hallucinosis’ in lesions of the tegmentum, 
all degrees of transition exist, constituting perhaps 
different forms of activity of the same functional 
mechanism.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3439. Gallagher, J. R., & Brouha, L. A method 
of testing the physical fitness of high school girls. 
Rev. canad. Biol., 1943, 2, 395-406.—After the girls 
have stepped to and from a platform 16 inches high 
at a rate of 30 times per minute for 4 minutes (or 
until exhausted), heart rate is measured for 30 
seconds after 1, 2, and 3 minutes of rest. The sum 
of these rates is divided into 100 X duration of the 
exercise in seconds. The quotient is a physical 
fitness index. Scoring standards are included.—D. 
K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

3440. Gallagher, J. R., & Brouha, L. Dynamic 
physical fitness in adolescents. V. A simple method 
of evaluating fitness in boys: the step test. Yale J. 
Biol. Med., 1943, 15, 769-780.—The step test is a 
rapid method for determining dynamic fitness, 
that is, a boy’s ability to perform and recover from 
brief, strenuous work, as measured by the rate at 
which his heart decelerates after exercise; it does not 
concern his strength or skill or his static fitness as 
determined by a medical examination. Some of the 
authors’ conclusions are: heart rates during exercise 
on the step test indicate that the work is sufficiently 
strenuous so that it cannot be performed by the 
cardiovascular system in a steady state; a lack of 
correlation between initial heart rate and fitness index 


‘is emphasized; a rough correlation between indices 


obtained by the step test and by the bicycle ergom- 
eter test is shown; and the value of the step test as 
a rapid but reasonably accurate method of assessing 
dynamic fitness is indicated.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 
Testing Hard Aygo eS. & Brouha, L. 
ess young women. Rev. 
canad. Btol., 1943, 2, 407-415.—Subjects step to and 
from a platform 18 inches high at a rate of 30 times 
f minute for 4 minutes (or until exhausted). 
en pulse rate has been counted for 30 seconds 
afters1, 2, and 3 minutes of rest, an index of physical 
fitness can be computed from a special chart.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 
3442. Hellebrandt, F. A., Fries, E. C., Larsen, E. 
M., & Kelso, L. E. A. The influence of the Army 
pack on postural stability and stance mechanics. 
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Amer. J. Physiol., 1944, 140, 645-655.—T. G. 
Andrews (Chicago). 

3443. Hellebrandt, F. A., Nelson, B. G., & Larsen, 
E. M. 0 ere 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1943, 140, 205-211.—T. G. 
Andrews (Chicago). 

3444. Hoagland, H. Adventures in biological 
engineering. Science, 1944, 100, 63-67.—The author 
reports experiments on civilians, airmen, and defense 
plant workers in which it is shown that 17-keto- 
steroids, a product of the adrenal cortex which can 
be measured in the subject's urine, is a reliable index 
of the response of the organism to emotional or 
stressful situations.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 

3445. Johnson, T. J., Brouha, L., & Gallagher, J. 
R. Dynamic physical fitness in adolescents. ° 
The use of the step test in the evaluation of the 
fitness of adolescents. Yale J. Biol. Med., 1943, 15, 
781-786.—The step test consists in stepping up and 
down from a platform at the rate of 30 times a 
minute, for 4 minutes. A recovery index, used as 
the measure of fitness, is calculated by means of a 
formula. Average fitness indices for various age 
and size groups as determined by this technique are 
given, based upon 609 boys.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

3446. Kino, F. F. Eye movements in electrical 
shock procedure. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 592-594. 
—In spite of symmetrical, equal, and simultaneous 
stimulation of the frontal lobes in electrical shock 
procedure, the eyes perform as a rule during the 
postconvulsive stage a forceful lateral conjugate 
deviation, the direction and duration of which is 
a constant feature, characteristic of a given indi- 
vidual. Age, sex, handedness, and character of 
mental disorder have no bearing on this individual 
pattern.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3447. Klee, J. B. The relation of frustration and 
motivation to the production of abnormal fixations 
in the rat. Psychol. Monogr., 1944, 56, No. 4. Pp. 
45.—Two groups of rats were subjects in a jumping 
problem. One group was motivated by escape from 
air; the other, by food. One half of each group was 
rewarded 50% of the time; the other, 100%. Sig- 
nificantly more of the 50%-reward group fixated, 
i.e., retained their old habit when it became possible 
to learn a new one which was rewarded 100%. 
The type of motivation appears to have no effect 
on the amount of abnormal behavior produced, if 
refusal to jump in the food-motivated rats is con- 
sidered abnormal. The author concludes that 
frustration, rather than emotional shock, is the 
primary cause of abnormal fixations. Degree of 
involvement in the situation is also a significant 
factor.—M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3448. Lacey, O. L. A revised procedure for the 
calibration of the eel. Amer. J. Psychol, 
1944, 57, 412-420.—“‘Reliability has been claimed 
for the revolving-drum method of measuring spon- 
taneous activity. This claim rests upon the as- 
sumption that such an activity-wheel provides a 
consistent measuring device. Analysis of the pro- 
cedures so far described for measuring the consist- 
ency of this type of e reveals, however, that 
former techniques of calibration have been inade- 
quate, and thus that the assumption is unproved. 
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An anpenetin check has shown that it is possible 
for at least one cage- eter, i.e., frictional torque, 
to produce a statistically reliable effect upon meas- 
ured spontaneous activity. This result indicates 
that failure to calibrate or the use of incorrect 
calibration may lead to a significant error. A 
technique of calibration devised to obtain two 
mechanical parameters of a cage, frictional torque 
and moment of inertia, has been described. Each 
experimenter should satisfy himself and his readers 
by use of some such appropriate technique that his 
measuring device is consistent within the limits of 
whatever degree of accuracy may be required.”— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3449. Leite da Costa, M. I. Os testes de 
Ozeretzky; método, valor e resultados (sua adap- 
tacfo em lingua portuguesa). (The Ozeretzky tests; 
method, value, and results, adapted for Portuguese.) 
Crianga portug., 1943, 2, 193-228.—A Portuguese 
adaptation of the Ozeretzky scale of motor capacity 
is described, with an account of its development, 
description of materials, directions for calculating 
motor age, and a sample test blank.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 


3450. Malmo, R. B., & Finan, J. L. A —— 
tive study of eight tests in the decompression - 
ber. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 389-405.—An 
important problem in the determination of the effect 
of different environmental conditions (anoxia, drugs, 
loss of sleep, etc.) has been the finding of behavioral 
tests that indicate changes in these conditions. 
The present study investigated the relative sensi- 
tivity of certain tests to changes in oxygen supply. 
Thirty-six men, CA 17-35, were used. The tests 
were: steadiness, tapping, paired-associates, block- 
series memory, code, and self-rating scales. Baro- 
metric nnn keg protec the equivalent of alti- 
tudes of 2,000 (control), 12,000, 15,000, and 18,000 
feet were used. Rates of ascent were 500 ft./min. at 
2,000 ft., and 3,000 ft./min. for the others. The 
subjects were ignorant of the altitude at different 
sessions. The tests were analyzed to show the effects 
of practice and their relative retest reliability at the 
control altitude. It was found that performance on 
every test was impaired by low oxygen, and, except 
for tapping, the impairment was more marked the 
higher the altitude. All the differences between con- 
trol and 18,000 ft. were reliable at the 1% level, 
except the block-series (5%). The stationary- 
steadiness test and the self-rating scales were most 
sensitive at all altitudes.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

3451. Middleton, W. C., Fay, P. J., Kerr, W. A., 
& Amft, F. The dies af auaiven tndings dams. 


fulness-tiredness and a. 
J. Psychol., 1944, 17, 299-318.—Data are pre- 


sented giving the results of playing two types of 
music, waltzes and popular, to a group of 160 men 
and women —_ students who then answered a 
rating scale regarding their feelings of tiredness and 
unpleasantness. In all, the music and rating scales 
were presented 23 times to the group, so that a total 
of about 3,000 responses was obtained. The correla- 
tion coefficient of .51, which was obtained, indicated 
a relationship between the two feelings of tiredness 
and unpleasantness. Both men and women rate 
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themselves as feeling less tired and less unpleasant 
when listening to music than when not listening. 
Popular v music appears to have more effect 
upon lessening feelings of tiredness and unpleasant- 
ness _ does waltz music.—F. A. Mote (Connec- 
ticut 

3452. Mita, T. Uber die ee der auf 
Lichtreize hin auftretenden bioelektrischen Er- 
sch en der Grosshirnrinde des Menschen zur 
Reaktionszeit. (Concerning the relationships be- 
tween reaction time and the bioelectrical effects in 
the human brain produced by light.) Tohoku J. 
exp. Med., 1941, 39, 485-504. 

3453. Morgan, M. W., Jr. Accommodation and 
its relation to convergence. Amer. J. O ., 1944, 
21, 183~-195.—Previously reported conclusions con- 
cerning the interdependence of accommodation and 
convergence are considered in relation to an experi- 
mental study of the monocular and binocular re- 
sponses of 50 university students. The following 
conclusions are indicated: (1) Relative accommoda- 
tion, strictly defined, is not demonstrated. (2) 
Limits in the degree of change in accommodation 
possible with fixed convergence are imposed by 
relative convergence, depth of focus, and limits of 
accommodation. (3) Convergence depends upon 
tonicity, nearness concept, accommodative con- 
vergence, and fusional convergence. (4) Accommo- 
dative convergence varies directly with accommoda- 
tion over the whole range. (5) Relative convergence, 
strictly defined, is demonstrated. (6) There is no 
convergent accommodation; blurring with stimula- 
tion of positive or negative convergence is a conse- 
quence of accommodative convergence. (7) The 
eye utilizes depth of focus resulting from spherical 
aberration. (8) Apparent nearness of objects in- 
fluences convergence but not accommodation.— M. 
R. Stoll (American Optical Co.). 

3454. Motokawa, K. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Grundbedingungen fiir das psychogalvanische Phi- 
nomen. (Investigations on the basic conditions for 
the psychogalvanic phenomenon.) Tohoku J. exp. 
Med., 1941, 39, 347-369. 

3455. Rife, D. C. Handedness and dermato- 
glyphics in twins. Hum. Biol., 1943, 15, 46-54. 

3456. Wells, F. L. Diurnal behavior cycle in 
spiders. Science, 1944, 99, 513.—Spiders show a 
diurnal activity cycle characterized, in general, by 
greater activity at night and less by day. Observa- 
tions upon the responses of some species to a vibrat- 
ing tuning fork applied to the dorsum are given: 
when presented during night time, the fork is 
attacked by the spider, while during the day the 
spider drops a short distance from its web upon being 
similarly stimulated. It is noted that the dropping 
response seems to be a function of the size of the 
individual rather than of its species. Adult organ- 
isms upon presentation of the tuning fork exhibit a 

“spreading” response and are generally more ag- 
gressive than are smaller specimens.—F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 

3457. Zander,A.F. A study of experimental frus- 
tration. Psychol. Monogr., 1944, 56, No. 3. Pp. 38. 
Thirty-four fifth- and sixth-grade pupils were made 
to fail at learning a number series after they had 
previously learned seemingly more difficult series. 


3452-3462 


With frustration, withdrawing and nonadjustive 
behavior increase, co-operation decreases, tendency 
to make no response increases, frequency of gestures 
decreases, the number of neurotic mannerisms 
(Olson) follows the trend of all gestures, and the 
types of neurotic mannerisms yer remain un- 
changed. Children who are apes y the experience 
show the greatest behavioral change; stable children, 
the least. Upset and apathetic children favor irrita- 
tional mannerisms. Nonadjustive behavior is most 
frequent among boys; co-operative, among girls. 
Children with inferior scores on personality scales 
are more regressive and inattentive; those with 
superior scores, more aggressive and attentive. 
Frustration theories are examined in light of these 
results.—M. R. Jones (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


[See also abstracts 3374, 3381, 3383, 3398, 3407, 
3416, 3417, 3418, 3469, 3472, 3477, 3478, 3480, 
3484, 3485, 3491, 3500, 3505, 3510, 3512, 3574, 
3657, 3658, 3662, 3669. 
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3458. [Anon.] Ten years’ of ESP 
research. J. Parapsychol., 1944, 8, 89-94.—The 
past 10 years have seen a spread of ESP research 
activity to many psychological laboratories and to 
many aspects of the problem. Precognition and the 
psychokinetic effect have been demonstrated, and it 
has become increasingly clear that “physical law 
seemed to play no part in the process of extrasensory 
perception.”” The progress has been due in large 

rt to the development of a satisfactory method of 
investigation. Further methodological development 
may help solve the crucial problem of whether 
aascemeyyt is in certain respects “possessed of 

nctions that are not completely dependent upon 
the living organism." — F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3459. Brill, A. A. Psychoanalytic fragments. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 121-127.—Three ex- 
amples of the psychopathology of everyday life are 
described.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

3460. Christensen, E. O. Freud on Leonardo da 
Vinci. Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 153-164.—Freud’s 
interpretation of the personality of Leonardo da 
Vinci is defended, while the interpretations of such 
modern art historians as Seidlitz, Vallentin, and 
Clark are briefly criticized.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

3461. Darlington, H. S. The fear of false teeth. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 181-194.—An individual 
who has lost his teeth, or any part of his body, may 
feel that he has lost a part of his soul because of 
having committed some sin. The religious person 
may then fear that he will be denied eternal life, 
since he possesses only an imperfect, deformed soul. 
Such individuals may become schizophrenic. This 
idea is common in many mythologies where the 

ate symbolizes the heavens, while the meteorite 
is the decayed tooth cast out of heaven because 
darkened by its sins. The sin committed is often 
the breaking of some food taboo, such as the eating 
of bananas.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 

3462. Erickson, M. H. in medicine. 
Med. Clin. N. Amer., 1944, 28, 2.—Erickson’s 
purpose is to dispel misconceptions and prejudices 
concerning hypnosis and to explain its true na- 
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ture, technique, and therapeutic value. The hyp- 
notist-subject relationship is entirely one of volun- 
tary co-operation, analogous to other professional 
relationships. The best subjects are intelligent 
normal persons; the feeble-minded, psychotic, and 
many psychoneurotics are difficult or impossible to 
hypnotize. The phenomenon consists in concentra- 
tion of the subject’s attention upon the hypnotist, 
with awareness only of the hypnotist and of what 
the latter wishes included in the situation, plus an 
incapacity to respond to any other suggestion. 
Any technique which secures adequate co-operation 
is good, but it must be adapted to the subject's 
personality. The situation may be authority-sub- 
servience, father-child, or two equals interested in a 
common problem. Hypnosis permits experimenta- 
tion with and investigation of behavior under condi- 
tions impossible in the waking state. Acquaintance 
with it educates the physician in the art of medicine, 
even though he does not use hypnosis directly. 
Efforts merely to alleviate a symptom or force an 
adjustment pattern are short-lived and fail to 
capitalize on the peculiar, intense, effective physi- 
cian-patient relationship. It should be used as a 
starting point toward systematic re-education.— M, 
E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3463. Eysenck, H. J. States of high suggesti- 
bility and the neuroses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 
406-411.—Two kinds of suggestibility are defined: 
primary, which is evidenced by body-sway and 
shows a U-shaped curve of distribution, with a 
high retest reliability; and secondary, which is 
evidenced by progressive-line or -weight tests and 
which shows a normal curve of distribution with low 
retest reliability. The problem of the present study 
was to determine the relation between neuroticism 
and primary suggestibility. All subjects were mem- 
bers of the armed forces. There were 110 neurotics 
and 110 normals, with 50 women and 60 men in each 
category. Body-sway was measured individually 
with and without suggestion. Average body-sway 
without suggestion was 1.0 in. for neurotics and .7 in. 
for normals. 63% of neurotic males and 42% of 
neurotic females were suggestible, as opposed to 7% 
of normal males and 8% of normal females. r be- 
tween suggestibility and neuroticism was .66. The 
highly reliable difference between the two groups 
leads to the conclusion that there is a close relation 
between primary suggestibility and neurosis.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3464. Eysenck, H. J. Suggestibility and h 
J. Neurol. Psychiat., 1943, 6, 22-31.—A study is 
made of 60 subjects, 30 hysteria patients and 30 
normal subjects, equally divided as to sex. Each 
individual received a personal interview, an intelli- 
gence test, 2 testsof temperament, 2 testsof persevera- 
tion, and 8 tests of suggestibility. Test results were 
intercorrelated and compared with studies of clinical 
histories, personal interviews, and the introspections 
of the subjects. The suggestibility, eration, 
and temperament tests showed very little differen- 
tial scores between the hysterical and the non- 
hysterical groups. The author finds some justifica- 
tion for a differentiation primary and 
secondary suggestibility. Primary suggestion in- 
volves disassociation and is related to the hypno- 
tizability of a subject, while secondary suggestibility 
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is unrelated to states of disassociation.—G. W. Knox 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3465. F O. Psychoanalytic remarks on 
Fromm’s Seok “teenage from Freedom.” Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1944, 31, 133-152.—The author feels 
that the essential theses of Fromm’'s book (see 16: 
1072) were accepted by Freud and that Fromm’s 
specific criticisms of Freud are unwarranted. These 
aspects of Fromm’s book, i.e., its basic theories and 
it criticisms of Freud, are discussed.— L. B. Heathers 


(Smith). 
3466. Fodor, N. A personal analytic — 
: Name. Psychoanal. 


to the problem of the H 

Rev., 1944, 31, 165-180.—Since the racial psyche 
continues to manifest itself through the unconscious 
mind of the individual, it is possible to recover the 
meaning of ancient primitive symbols. One indi- 
vidual’s associations and dreams relative to the 
meaning of Jehovah’s name are described in detail. 
In the discussion of this material, it is suggested that 
the unconscious mind may be able to use precogni- 
tive associations; thus it may be able to use material 
that is about to enter the mind as well as associations 
from past experiences. The existence of telepathic 
contacts is also accepted. For this individual, the 
Shem seems to be the divine spark that kindles life 
in the womb of the mother. Tmparialietic war will 
continue so long as we continue to “seek union with 
the divine in fantasied returns into the womb in 
the hope of recapturing the fetal sensation of omnip- 
otence.”—L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


3467. Gibson, E. P., Gibson, L. H., & Rhine, J. B. 
The PK effect: mechanical throwing of three dice. 
J. Parapsychol., 1944, 8, 95—-109.—The object of the 
experiment was to discover if the subject could, by 
exerting his will power, cause a specified face of a die 
to turn up more frequently than to be expected by 
chance. To eliminate faulty throwing, a motor- 
driven cage was used; to correct for possible irregu- 
larities in the dice, all 6 faces were used as target 
with approximately equal frequency. 11,928 throws 
of 3 dice each are reported. The average score per 
run of 24 die-throws was 4.13 (chance expec- 
tancy = 4.0), with a critical ratio of 2.71. Analysis 
of the position effects is presented as further con- 
firmation of the psychokinetic hypothesis.—F. W. 


Finger (Virginia). 

3468. H , B. M., & Rhine, J. B. The 
evaluation ence in Dr. Schmeidler’s ESP 
data. J. Parapsychol., 1944, 8, 124-126—A 
statistical analysis of Schmeidler’s data in a clair- 
voyance experiment is presented. Position-scoring 
is significant in neither of two groups of subjects 
considered separately, but it is highly significant 
when the two are This suggests that re- 
analysis of previous findings may necessary, 
where the scorings of subjects with differing attitudes 
were combined for statistical treatment; apparently 
significant scoring effects may then disappear.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3469. Jelliffe, S. E. Two hine color dreams 
with a note on the etiology of the habit. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 128-132.—Two succes- 
sive morphine color dreams of a woman at childbirth 
are described. The first dream is predominantly 
rose colored ; the second is colored in blues and greens. 
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The controversy of Coleridge and De Quincey over 
the origin of the opium habit in their respective cases 
is mentioned.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


3470. Kubie, L. S., & Margolin, S. The 
of hypnotism and the nature of the h state. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 100, 611-622.—There are 
two aspects of hypnotism: the hypnotic process and 
the hypnotic state. These aspects differ on both 
suyebekad ica! and physiological levels. Not only 
does the essential neurophysiology of the two aspects 
or phases differ, but the interrelationships between 
the subject, the hypnotist, and the external world 
are different during the process of induction and 
the state of hypnosis itself. The authors discuss the 
following topics: the process of induction, physio- 
logical factors in the induction of the hypnotic state, 
the factor of immobility, emotional factors in the 
induction of the hypnotic state, and the nature of the 
fully developed hypnotic state. A bibliography of 
26 titles is appended.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

3471. Lindner, R. M. Rebel without a cause. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1944. Pp. 296. 
$4.00.— Discussion of criminal psychopathy in terms 
of psychological, physiological, sociological, and 
political considerations is followed by a discussion of 
the history, characteristics, and technique of hypno- 
analysis. The author then reports, hour by hour, 
the clinical findings and results of his experimental 
and therapeutic application of this procedure for a 
total of 46 hours to a psychopathic personality 
serving a prison sentence. A final chapter sum- 
marizes his findings and results, and the author 
concludes that hypnoanalysis is a radically abbre- 
viated method which should prove useful for the 
investigation of the personality and the treatment 
of psychogenic disorders and aberrations of behavior. 
A 3-page bibliography is given.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3472. Pattie, F.A. Some American contributions 
to the science of h nosis. Amer. Scholar, 1943, 12, 
444-454.—A brief discussion is offered of American 
contributions to hypnotic research on such problems 
as anesthesia; the relationships of hypnosis to sleep, 
to personality traits, and to memory; the nature and 
dangers of hypnosis; and the more recent clinical 
applications in the therapy of psychoneuroses and 
personality disturbances ——M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3473. Romano, J., & Engel, G. L. Physiologic 
and psycho considerations of delirium. Med. 
Clin. N. Amer., 1944, 28, 629-638. —Delirium is a 
syndrome the psychological basis of which is a 
disturbance in the level of consciousness, dependent 
on deranged cortical metabolism secondary to 
physical disease. The ensuing disability depends on 
the interchange between ego-strength and the 
noxious stimulus. Thought content, sense decep- 
tions, and emotional behavior d d principally on 
the premorbid nality. These disturbances 
occur in varying degrees in almost every critically ill 
and certain in every moribund person. Simul- 
taneous EEG’s and psychological observations on 
53 delirious patients showed a close correlation be- 
tween electrical activity and level of consciousness. 
Significant shifts in frequency occurred early, even 
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when impairment of higher intellectual functions 
was elicited with difficulty. The EEG changes were 
independent of the underlying noxious process but 
directly related to the severity of the behavior dis- 
order. Serial subtraction is a simple reliable test 
for confirming the clinical impression of delirium. 
The treatment and bedside management, particu- 
larly in respect to reducing anxiety, are discussed.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 
an “Ao sew yp rem G. R. Position effects of 
yp anger ne J. Parapsychol., 1944, 
8, Serre a —The relatively higher score in first and 
last segments of ESP studies are compared with the 
primacy and recency phenomena in rote learning 
experiments. She suggests that the similarity is 
based on the common factor of motivation.— F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

3475. Seguin, G. A. La produccién de la hipnosis. 
(The production of hypnosis.) Rev. Asoc. méd. 
argent., 1942, 56, 593. 

3476. Stuart, C. E. The Carington free-drawing 
approach to the ESP problem. J. Parapsychol., 
1944, 8, 127-138.—A method devised by Carington 
for scoring the success of extra-sensory perception 
of such free material as drawings (in contrast to the 
formalized symbols of ESP cards) is described and 
evaluated.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


[See also abstracts 3363, 3438, 3523, 3527, 3533. ] 
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3477. Alexander, F., & others. Proceedings of 
the second Brief Psychotherapy Council, January 
1944. Psychosomatic medicine. Chicago: Institute 
for Psychoanalysis, 1944. Pp. 64. $0.75.—Six 
papers discuss brief psychotherapy and its use in 
various psychosomatic disorders. F. Alexander 
outlines the work of the Council and, in addition, 
presents a study of hypoglycemic fatigue. A. L. 
Barach delineates the impairment of emotional con- 
trol produced by changes in atmospheric oxygen 
pressure. Techniques of brief psychotherapy in 
bronchial asthma are discussed by T. M. French, 
in gastro-intestinal disorders by E. Weiss, and in 
diabetes mellitus by G. E. Daniels. Each paper is 
followed by a participating discussion—S. B. 
Williams (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3478. Arnold, M. B. Emotional factors in experi- 
mental neuroses. J. exp. Psychol., 1944, 34, 257- 
281.—In testing the hypothesis that there is a con- 
tinuous range of susceptibility in rats to sound- 
produced seizures, strychnine was used to induce 
explosive reactions in previously nonsusceptible 
animals and to increase the number of attacks in 
previously susceptible animals. Results indicate 
that such a range exists. Investigation of factors 
responsible for seizures showed that a high degree 
of exploratory behavior affords permanent immunity, 
while involuntary and manipulative activities pro- 
vide temporary freedom from seizures. However, 
if involuntary (fear) behavior is extreme, seizures do 
not occur. These findings indicate that vigorous 
bodily activity is antagonistic to sound-produced 
seizures.—H. Hill eres 

3479. Bierer, A new form of . psycho- 
therapy. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1944, 37, 209.— 
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This is an abrid report of an openness with 
a new method of group therapy, which combines 
individual treatment, group therapy, and situational 
treatment. The author concludes that, from the 
psychological point of view, friendly relationships 
are barometers of the state of health of each person- 
ality. In restoring a patient’s self-confidence, the 
problem of group psychotherapy is to find a method 
which in a short time can produce good and lasting 
results, by a combination of analysis and re-educa- 
tion.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 

3480. Blum, G. S. Sibling death as a factor in 
the etiology of schizophrenia in females. Clark 
Univ. Bull., 1942, 14, 162—-164.—Abstract. 


3481. Borman, M.C. Mental aspects of rehabili- 
tation. Occup. Ther., 1944, 23, 68-73.—The pre- 
cipitating factors of mental illness to which the 
soldier is exposed are: separation from home security, 
interference with occupational routine, reduced social 
opportunities, deprivation of pleasures and luxuries, 
frequent environmental changes, fear of training or 
combat injuries, resentment at authority and 
regimentation, and inadequate rest. The author 
cites case histories and emphasizes the necessity of 
considering the mental aspect of rehabilitation.— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 

3482. Chisholm, G. B. Some factors in the high 
rate of neuropsychiatric casualties. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1944, 8, 36-38.—The rate of neuropsychiatric 
casualties under continued warfare appears to be 
much higher in the armies of the English-speaking 
peoples than in the German or Russian armies. The 
explanation is to be sought in the development of our 
people in relation to fear as compared with that of 
the peoples of other nations. Important factors are 
thought to be (1) our emphasis on safety first versus 
the German emphasis upon living dangerously and 
the Russian emphasis upon devotion to the state; 
(2) the development rn a generation specifically 
trained to repress aggression; aad (3) strong parental 
disapproval of the expression of fear. The violation 
of conscience values produces feelings of guilt and 
fear, but fear cannot be openly expressed because 
of the shame involved. To make good soldiers 
requires extensive re-education—W. A. Varvel 
(Texas A. & M.). 

3483. Coenen, W. Klinischer und anatomischer 
Beitrag zur Frage der Leitungsaphasie. (Clinical 
and anatomical contribution to the question of 
conduction aphasia.) Arch. Psychiat. Nervenkr., 
1941,112.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
Discussion is given of a case showing word dis- 
turbance but intact sensitivity in all departments. 
There was a lesion of the left hemisphere. Following 
Klein, the concept of conduction aphasia is applied. 
—H. D. Spoerl (American International College). . 

3484. Cook, R. The Rh gene as a cause of mental 
deficiency. J. Hered., 1944, 35, 133-134.—The 
Rh, or Rhesus, gene of human blood was discovered 
by Landsteiner and Wiener in 1940. In 1943, its 
role as a cause of stillbirths and neonatal mortality 
was shown. It is now possible to differentiate hetero- 
zygous (Rh-rh) and homozygous (Rh-Rh) indi- 
viduals, and to avoid Rh incompatibility in military 
medicine. Preliminary findings i er by Yannet 
and Lieberman suggest that this blood incompati- 
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bility may account for 25-30% of the hitherto un- 
differentiated type of feeble-mindedness. If only 
half of this estimate proves true, it would approxi- 
mately equal the total enrollment in schools and 
institutions for mental defectives in the United 
States. Immediate further research is therefore 
urgent.—G. C. Schwesinger (American Museum of 
Natural History). 

3485. Davis, J.E. Motivational values of periodic 
award days and play festivals for psychotic patients. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 251-262.—Rationale 
of the play activities therapy program at Perry 
Point Hospital, Maryland, shows how the psychology 
of motivation reveals areas of usefulness. Cases are 
reviewed to show how different functional and 
organic types react to the rehabilitation program.— 
W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3486. Delgado, H. El concepto de personalidad 
anormal. (The concept of the abnormal personality.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1943, 6, 409-431.—De- 
spite the arbitrariness that attaches to the differen- 
tiation of the abnormal personality, certain of its 
characteristics can be specified. These include the 
following: inadequate adjustment, especially in terms 
of temperamental properties and in relation to valua- 
tion as well as to reaction; hereditary predisposition; 
susceptibility to environmental influence for height- 
ening rather than correcting abnormal tendencies; 
and certain biological relationships to endogenous 
psychoses. Kurt Schneider’s proposal, that the 
neuropath injures himself while the psychopath in- 
jures society, is endorsed.—H. D. Spoeri (American 
International College). 

3487. Fellows, R. Past and future trends in 
mental disease. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1944, 5, 203-208.— 
The trend of incidence of mental disease as reflected 
by hospital admission rates has paralleled the eco- 
nomic conditions of the United States with con- 
siderable accuracy, being higher in war and depres- 
sion years and lower in more normal and prosperous 
times. In general, males are more affected than 
females, by a ratio of 6 to 5, and while males receive 
relatively greater protection from marriage, they 
also suffer more when that status is abruptly termi- 
nated. The foreign-born show a high incidence of 
mental disease. Physical and degenerative disease 
is definitely associated with higher incidence, as is 
the poor physiologic tone resulting from depressed 
and substandard living conditions. Mental disorders 
increase very abruptly with increasing age; the 
psychoses of old age now exceed those of schizo- 

hrenia and manic-depressive psychosis combined. 

ejection rates for military selectees and the ex- 
pected increase in mental disorders in returnin 
military personnel pose a staggering social an 
medical problem for the future—C. EZ. Henry 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3488. Fernandez Speroni, C. Psiconeurosis pos- 
traumAfticas; criterio m (Posttraumatic 
psychoneurosis; medicolegal criterion.) Sem. méd., 
B. Aires, 1942, 49, 17-22. 

3489. Fisher, V. E. Psychic shock treatment for 
early Amer. J. Orihopsychiat., 1944, 
14, 358-368.—The author describes a treatment of 
schizophrenia which consists in shocking or stamped- 
ing the patient into a sudden recollection and com- 
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plete divulgence of the repressed material. After a 
short period of establishing rapport, a forceful and 
unexpected attack is made on the patient’s repres- 
sions, so that he is unable to marshal resistance or to 
effect emotional withdrawal from the situation. 
The exposure of the prepotent complex must be ac- 
complished in one consultation, following which 
there must be a period of re-education.—R. E. Perl 
(New York City). 

3490. Freeman, W., & Watts, J. W. Psycho- 
surgery: an evaluation of two hundred cases over 
seven years. J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 532-537.—The 
adjustment is discussed of 154 living patients over a 
period of 6 months to 7 years, out of a total series of 
204 cases, reoperation being necessary in 20% of 
the cases. % of 170 cases have adequate adjust- 
ment. Over half of the 154 have resumed some pro- 
ductive activity: 25% are regularly employed, 6% 
doing part time work, 30% keeping house, 27% at 
home, and 12% in institutions. There is no falling 
off in mental acuity. Failures on complex problems 
are attributed to inadequate motivation rather than 
to impaired intellectual acuity—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3491. Furtado, D., & Pulido Valente, F. E. 
Narcolepsia, cataplexia e onirismo. (Narcolepsy, 
cataplexy, and oneirism.) Crianga portug., 1943, 2, 
171-192.—A case of a 14-year-old boy is presented, 
who manifested narcolepsy with cataplexy and 
oneirism “separately, with a rare purity.” Electro- 
encephalograms were made and moving pictures 
taken, a few samples of which are given. The 
authors accept the view that narcolepsy is essentially 
the same as normal sleep but contend that normal 
sleep is at least a two-level activity. Disturbances of 
sleep may be either of the rhythm or of the inte- 
grated phenomena of which it seems to consist; 
there is an inhibitory and a positive aspect.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3492. Gordon, G. J., & Zimbler, M. Mental 
illness and military service. Delaware St. med. J., 
1943, 15, 77-81.—A report is given on 16 former 
members of the armed forces who are now state 
hospital patients. It illustrates the difficulties with 
which draft examiners have to cope and the short- 
comings of selection methods and examinations.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3493. Greene, J. S., & Small, S. M. Psycho- 
somatic factors in stuttering. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 
1944, 28, 615-628.—A total personality study is 
presented of 65 stutterers. Although the exact 
underlying mechanism is unknown, the evidence 
strongly suggests some hereditary constitutional 
factor predisposing to emotional imbalance and 
particularly to psychomotor disorganization. Never- 
theless, early environment is also important, as 
personality disharmonies in childhood are numerous, 
especially asocial behavior and seclusiveness. Over 
65% of the authors’ patients had a family history 
of stuttering. In 30-40%, the Rorschach test gave 
evidence of marked emotional instability. Ap- 
proximately 25% had doubtful or pathological 
EEG's, excluding patients with obvious involvement 
of the nervous system or a family history of epil 
The deviations varied and were sonepeciic. in 
short, stuttering is a physical manifestation of an 
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underlying nality disorder in a constitutionally 
susceptible individual. The therapeutic problem is 
not speech but the stutterer’s attitude toward the 
world. In all fields, treatment should be directed 
toward attainment of calmness and slow, relaxed 
activity.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3494. Hamilton, J. L. The psychodrama and its 
implications in adjustment. Quart. J. 
Speech, 1943, 29, 61-67.—The history, principles, 
and present status of psychodrama are reviewed. 
J. L. Moreno, the originator, described his thera- 
peutic concepts connected with this dramatic art 
as being embodied in “the philosophy of the mo- 
ment.”” The spontaneity player does not learn a 
role; after behavior difficulties have been located, 
either directly or indirectly, and co-operation es- 
tablished, the patient acts out his problems. The 
fellow actors and audience are usually chosen by the 
patient. He is thus forced to respond to a new 
situation in which spontaneity is placed at a pre- 
mium, while at the same time problems are laid 
bare and objectified.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3495. Jackson, J. A., & Salisbury, H. M. Out- 
witting our nerves; a primer of chotherapy. 
Garden City: Garden City Publishing Co., 1944. 
(2nd ed.) Pp. xv + 420. $1.00.—This is a popular 
treatment of the function of the nervous system, the 
nature of the various neuroses, sexual maladjust- 
ments, and emotional difficulties which are fre- 

uently observed.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3496. Karlan, S. C. The influence of reward, 
punishment, and incentives for recovery in the 
treatment of psychoneuroses. J. crim. Psychopath., 
1944, 5, 787-794.—Superficial psychotherapy, with 
special emphasis on the influence of reward, punish- 
ment, and incentives for improvement, was given 
to 31 cases of psychoneurosis or psychosis with 
predominant hysterical personality symptoms; 28 
good recoveries were reported. All the patients had 

eyeloped the personality distortions while inmates 
ew York State prisons and had been later trans- 
ferred to the Dannemora State Hospital. Three case 
a are given.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, 
nc.). 

3497. Kerschbaumer, L. Bird e in schizo- 
phrenia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 195-196.—Two 
cases in which schizophrenic patients claim to hear 
bird voices are briefly described.—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

3498. man, J. W. Therapeutic potentialities 
in psychiatric disorders. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1944, 5, 
209-—218.—*‘The tendency to think of ‘true’ schizo- 
phrenia and ‘schizophrenic-like’ reactions, or ‘proc- 
ess’ and ‘reactive’ schizophrenia has little basis 
in fact. The reactive schizophrenic, unfortunate 
enough to be continually thwarted and traumatized, 
may regress still further and become fixed in his re- 
gressive characteristics. Conversely, the so-called 
‘true’ or ‘process’ schizophrenic, sufficiently pro- 
tected, who makes a good transference with therapist 
and whose psychic energies are thus conserved and 
husbanded, may suffer relatively little perceptible 
regression. No absolute distinction is possible; the 
patient is but the resultant of reaction of the con- 
flicting forces he embodies. In the long run the end- 
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product of the ‘reactive’ schizophrenic is indis- 
tinguishable from that of the ‘true’ schizophrenic.” 
Three case histories are included.—C. E. Henry 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3499. Krapf, E. E. La nosologia diferencial en la 
psiquiatria. (Differential nosology in psychiatry.) 
Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1943, 6, 403-408.—The 
much favored view in psychiatry, that there can be 
no satisfactory classification of substantial abnormal 
entities, is reyected. ‘Structural analysis, far from 
making impossible an exact nosology, is on the con- 
trary the first condition for making it possible.” A 
start may be made by seeking to systematize the 
secondary pathogenic factors, after the manner of 
the procedures adopted by differential psychology. 
Differential nosology is distinguished from general 
and special nosology, as the study of typical variants 
from the normal.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

3500. Krauss, P. Erbpsychologie und Psycho- 
therapie. (Inheritance psychology and psycho- 
therapy.) Med. Klinik., Berl., 1944, 40, 189-193. 

3501. Leadingham, R. S. Psychosomatic illness 
in urban practice. Ann. intern. Med., 1943, 19, 
741-748.—The nature, mode of development, and 
management of psychosomatic disturbances are 
discussed. _M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3502. Liebman, S. Homosexuality, transvestism, 
and psychosis; study of a case treated with electro- 
shock. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 99, 945-958.— 
The hereditary and social background and the 
clinical course of a psychotic and transvestic male 
homosexual are described. As a result of electro- 
shock therapy, the patient recovered from his psy- 
chosis, gave up his transvestism, but retained his 
homosexuality. His sexual behavior became much 
more inhibited than formerly—L. B. Heathers 
(Smith). 

3503. Link, H. C. The errors of psychiatry. 
Amer. Mercury, 1944, 59, 72-78.—A practicing 
civilian psychologist, on the basis of his clinical 
work with neuropsychiatric 4 F's, comes to the con- 
clusion that “‘the country will be crowded with 
mental and emotional cripples who have been pro- 
duced, not by the war, but by the excesses of a 
psychiatry geared to create or aggravate the very 
disorders it is supposed to cure."—S. B. Williams 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3504. Menninger, W. C. Psychiatry and the 
army. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1944, 8, 89-98.— 
The paper surveys some of the organized psychiatric 
efforts of the Army, discusses the unusual oppor- 
tunities that lie before psychiatrists as a result of 
the war, and calls attention to some challenging 
needs toward which psychiatrists must direct their 
efforts. Nearly 26% of the membership of the 
American Psychiatric Association are now in the 
Armed Forces. In civilian practice, psychiatrists 
have probably isolated themselves excessively; in the 
Armed Forces, they are learning to work as members 
of medical teams. As the war has progressed, the 
need for prophylaxis and preventive psychiatry has 
become more evident. The war will probably bring 
about a reorientation in methods of quick psychiatric 
evaluation of the individual and will lead to an 
improvement in the selection of men in industry and 
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the professions. The war has enabled psychiatrists 
to observe how personality functions under stress, 
to study therapy, and to study mass education. 
There is a need for the profession to educate the 
— in the psychiatric point of view of various 

tures of the present emergency, to co-operate 
with other medical s ists, and to accept re- 
sponsibility for aiding in the solution of problems in 
other large fields of human activity, such as in- 
dustry, education, and recreation——W. A. Varvel 
(Texas A. & M.). 

3505. Mira y E. Orientacién psico- 
somatica en la m actual. (Psychosomatic 
orientation in present-day medicine.) Sem. méd., 
B. Aires, 1942, 49, 1-79; 1086. 

3506. Moreno, J. L. Psychodramatic treatment 
of performance neurosis; case history of a musician. 
Psychodrama Monogr., 1944, No. 2, 1-31.—Originally 
published under the title Creativity and cultural 
conserves (see 13: 4177). 

3507. Moreno, J. L. Psychodramatic shock 
th ; a sociometric approach to the problem of 

disorders. Psychodrama Monogr., 1944, No. 
5, 1-30.—See 13: 3714. 
3508. Murray, J. M., & others. Proceedings of 


the second Brief Psychoth Council, January 
1944. War psychiatry. Chicago: Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, 1944. Pp. 55. $0.75.—Methods 


of brief psychotherapy for special use in the military 
services are discussed in four papers, by J. M. 
Murray, R. R. Grinker, M. L. Miller, and D. Blain, 
respectively. B. Mittleman describes a short form 
of the Cornell Selectee Index. The Rorschach Test 
is discussed by S. J. Beck, and M. R. Harrower- 
Erickson presents results from the use of her Multi- 
ple Choice Test (Rorschach) in the military services. 
The problem of screening recruits of marginal 
ability is outlined by F. L. Wells.—S. B. Wilhams 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3509. Orrico, A. J. Occupational neuroses. 
Occup. Ther., 1944, 23, 74-78.—Occupational neu- 
roses are defined as any disorders ‘‘of the nervous 
system caused directly or indirectly by the work 
in which a particular individual is engaged.’’ This 
definition is substantiated by a number of case 
7 Soaeariil E. Zerga (War Manpower Commis- 
sion). 

3510. Palmer, H.D. Mental disorders of old age. 
J. Lancet, 1944, 64, 192-199. 


3511. Parfitt, D. N., & Gall, C. M. C. Psycho- 
genic amnesia: the refusal to remember. J. 
ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 511-531.—Thirty cases of 
hysterical amnesia in RA cmt personnel are 
reported; most showed a predisposition to neurotic 
reaction. The authors insist that “the hysteric 
does not forget, he only refuses to remember,” and 
that the difference oc age ap egy Ae me a 
malingering is one only of degree. Bibliography 
33 titles —W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3512. Patton, R. A., Karn, H. Py leelag ry cme 
H. E. Studies on the nutritional basis abnormal 
behavior in — rats. IV. me seizures 
associated with pyridoxine deficiency. J. Diol. 
Chem., 1944, 152, 181-191.—Spontaneous convulsive 
seizures towards the end of lactation were observed 
in young rats suckling from mothers maintained 
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since parturition on synthetic diets deficient in 
pyridoxine. Although 10y/day of pyridoxine allevi- 
ated the seizures during lactation, 507 amounts did 
not give protection against similar seizures which 
followed standard auditory tests over a 40-day 
period. When pyridoxine was included in the 
mother’s diet at levels varying between 25-150y/day, 
no spontaneous seizures were observed in the young. 
However, a high incidence of sound-induced con- 
vulsive seizures was found from weaning at 21 days 
until they were from 45 to 90 days of age. Amounts 
of pyridoxine greater than 150y/day eyed the seiz- 
ures and made them less severe. In view of the 
relatively large amounts of pyridoxine required to 
obtain a reduced sensitivity, it is ible that other 
dietary factors in addition to pyridoxine may be of 
importance in the etiology of the seizures.—L. C. 
Mead (Tufts). 


3513. Post, F. Some problems arising from a 
study of mental patients over the age of sixty years. 
J. ment. Sci., 1944, 90, 554-565.—Statistical analysis 
of admissions to the Royal Edinburgh Hospital from 
1903 to 1942, compared with all cases between 1937 
and 1943, shows that factors other than physio- 
logical and anatomical are responsible for the origin 
of senile mental disorders. Mental hygiene and 
the treatment of early neurotic signs are important 
in the prevention of mental illness in old age.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3514. Putnam, M. C., & others. Proceedings of 
the second Brief Psychotherapy Council, January 
1944. Mime for children, and group psycho- 
therapy. Chicago: Institute of Psychoanalysis, 1944. 
Pp. 58. $0.75 ~The first group of four papers in- 
cludes a description by M. C. Futness of the type 
of problems met in a guidance center for preschool 
children, an account of a psychotherapeutic tech- 
nique developed by E. Sylvester and adapted to the 
treatment of extreme feeding disturbances in chil- 
dren, an evaluation of brief psychotherapy in ortho- 
pedic cases by E. Sterba, and an intensive study by 
E. Liss of a case of thrombocytopenic purpura oc- 
curring in a sado-masochistic boy. The second group 
of papers includes an account of experiences with 
group psychotherapy in children by F. Redl, a 
description by K. Lewin of a particular incident of 
conflict among factory workers which was treated 
by a group procedure, and a case of noia treated 
through psychodrama by J. L. Moreno.—S. B. 
Williams (U.S. Naval Reserve). 


3515. Rennie, T.A.C. A plan for the organization 
of psychiatric rehabilitation clinics. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1944, 28, 214-223.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S 
Naval Reserve). 


3516. ry ee J. C. Constitutional pathologic 
state and fitness. War Med., Chicago, 
1944, 5, 361-364.—This is a study of the relative 
accuracy of mental tests for military fitness, based 
on 266 recruits from the Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Md., discharged for inaptitude. They 
fall into two categories: those having absolute indica- 
tions for discharge; and the psychoneurotics and 

psychopaths, three fourths of whom are of the con- 
stitutional type. This type presents a distinctive 
picture, for which, however, there is as yet no official 
nosologic designation or directives to draft boards. 





3513-3519 


It is characterized by a loaded ney history and 
—_ ~ en and deficient en aspect of 
appearance, multi stots ailments, de- 
pos ie vuelve life-pattern, dull intelligence, little 
— conflict, low economic status, and minor 
enses._ Autonomic dysfunction is the dominant 
constitutional defect. These men are hopeless in 
the service. Sympathetic treatment, punishment, 
or appeals to duty are alike futile. Screening con- 
cerned solely with diagnoses, personality assessment, 
and symptoms gives inaccurate predictions. The 
highest screening efficiency is attained by appraising 
constitutional adequacy. This group is to be dis- 
ar gprs from constitutionally sound psychopaths 
ith good endowment and psychoneurotics, who 
usually achieve military adjustment.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

3517. Sherman, M., & Jost, H. Diagnosis of 
juvenile psychosis. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1943, 65, 
868-872.—A study of 35 children is reported whose 
condition was diagnosed as psychotic and who were 
observed for periods ranging from 2 to 10 years. 
Ten of the pW stn were committed to hospitals for 
the insane by the time they were 20 years old. 
Mental abnormalities developed in a recognizable 
form in 26 of the cases between the ages of 11 and 13, 
and in the other 9 children when they were less than 
11 years old. The most typical and consistent 
symptoms of the juvenile psychotic patients were: 
seclusiveness and social withdrawal, emotional 
rigidity, varying degrees of personality disassocia- 
tion, unusual attention to detail, excessive day- 
dreaming and vivid phantasy, differential intellec- 
tual deterioration, and manneristic behavior. A 
significant increase in the threshold of the functions 
of the autonomic nervous system was also found in 
the psychotic children. Résumés of 4 cases are 
given.— L. Long (College of the City of New York). 

3518. Sinclair, A. J. M. Psychiatric casualties in 
in an operational zone in New Guinea. Med. J. 
Aust., 1943, Part 2, 453-460.—This is a report of 
310 psychiatric casualties admitted to an Australian 
— hospital! in the field in New Guinea, between 

ptember 1942 and January 1943. The 310 cases 
were classified as follows: anxiety state, 160; fear 
state, 48; hysteria, 37; personality defects, 45; 
mental defects, 6; psychotic states, 14. A detailed 
discussion of the factors common and applicable to 
all cases excepting the psychotics and mental de- 
fectives is presented. Th he author concludes that 
the New Guinea campaign has introduced psycho- 
logical hazards new to Australian troops. Numerous 
tables are presented.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 

3519. Slater, E. The neurotic constitution; a 
statistical — of two thousand neurotic soldiers. 
J. Neurol. Psychiat., 1943, 6, 1-16.—A statistical 
analysis is Naale of the causes listed for the appear- 
ance of neurotic symptoms during military life. 
The most frequent causes listed were separation from 
home and family, home worries, relative hardship 
of living conditions, army discipline, and the strain 
of an increased physical routine. Of those who were 
evacuated from Dunkirk, the most frequent causes 
listed were inadequate training, exposure to terri- 
fying weapons, the discouragement of defeat, pro- 
longed marching, inadequate food, and inadequate 
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sleep and rest. A more detailed statistical analysis 
of these causative factors is made relative to age, 
religion, civilian occupation, military rank, intelli- 
gence, physical constitution, and sexual adjustments. 
—G. W. Knox (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

disorders 


3520. Spencer, B. L. Psychological 

resulting from electrical shock. Psychol. Bull., 
1944, 41, 377-383.—The results of a survey of the 
literature on the effects of electrical shock are pre- 
sented. Most writers agree that neurological 
sequelae are rare. However, these results may be 
more frequent than they appear to be from reports 
in the medical literature. The mental disorders 
resulting from electrical shock are of three ty 

(1) postconcussional syndromes, (2) precipitations 
of latent processes, and (3) postencephalitic symp- 
tomatologies. A more careful follow-up of the 
psychological aspects of the problem is recommended. 
— 5S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3521. Tarumianz, M. A. The future role of 
mental hygiene. Delaware St. med. J., 1944, 16, 
73-77. 


3522. Turner, W. J. Integration of the elec- 
troencephalogram; an approach to schizophrenia 
through electroencephalography. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychsat., Chicago, 1944, $1, 581. 

3523. Wells, W. R. The hypnotic treatment of 
the major symptoms of hysteria: a case study. J. 
Psychol., 1944, 17, 269-297.—A detailed account is 
given of the history and symptoms of a patient 
suffering from hysterical headache, contractures, 
paralyses, anesthesias, somnambulisms, and fugues. 
After hypnotic treatment, the patient lost his 
hysterical symptoms, and they have not returned 
during the intervening 14 years. The remainder of 
the article is devoted to a discussion of factors in 
the permanence of hypnotic therapy, the reality 
of hysterical pain, the motivation of the patient’s 
symptoms, and hypnosis versus suggestion.— F. A. 
Mote (Connecticut). 

3524. Will, N. A six-month report on the person- 
ality development of a thirteen-year-old stuttering 
boy. Quart. J. Speech, 1944, 30, 88-95.—When 
first seen by the clinician, the symptoms were ex- 
treme. Clinical handling included mental hygiene 
and environmental therapy. Efforts were made to 
modify the boy's attitude toward himself and toward 
his speech, to teach him a technique for relaxation, 
and to focus his attention on “facts,” i.e., on mean- 
ings of words rather than on the verbal forms them- 
selves. Changing attitudes led to greater self- 
confidence in his own capabilities, acceptance of his 
nonfluency, and willingness to discuss this with 
others. Key persons in the boy’s environment, 
such as his sister, several teachers, and his scout- 
master, were instructed on more effective handling 
of the boy in speech situations. Following 6 months 
of such treatment and a transfer from junior to 
senior high school, in another location, stuttering 
symptoms had disappeared to the extent that his new 
teachers could hardly believe the boy had ever 
stuttered. His school grades had improved con- 
siderably, and his social adjustments were me 


satisfactory.—W. H. Wilke (U.S. Naval R 
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Ass., 1943, 36, 287-288—Among the problems 
touched on are: emotional crises arising just prior 
to induction; rehabilitation of soldiers discharged 
for neuropsychiatric reasons; emotional responses of 
servicemen's families; hasty marriages and their 
complications; defense workers and their families; 
the forcing of responsibility on persons unfitted for 
it; too early emancipation of children; and the 
hardening of children, especially adolescents, to war. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


[See also abstracts 3373, 3375, 3377, 3422, 3427, 
3430, 3431, 3462, 3463, 3464, 3472, 3473, 3531, 
3532, 3551, 3559, 3572, 3573, 3583, 3585, 3586, 
3587, 3598, 3612, 3629, 3635, 3646, 3656, 3663, 
3664, 3669. } 
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3526. Arthur, G. An experience in examining an 
Indian twelfth-grade group with the Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 
28, 243-250.—Results are reported for 51 girls and 
29 boys of CA 16-25, which indicate good emotional 
adjustment and objectivity in observation. As 
compared with white subjects, the Indian group 
manifested more highly organized nervous reactions, 
reacting to more stimuli and being more aware of 
what went on inside and outside themselves.— W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3527. Bergler, E. nm ven | of impostors. 
J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, $, 695-714.—There are 
few psychoanalytic contributions toward the under- 
standing of the psychology of impostors, with still 
fewer on borderline cases. The impostor has 12 
specific descriptive characteristics, as follows: (1) 
social climbing, (2) a charming disarming behavior 
with the ability to win everybody's friendship, (3) a 
sense of humor, (4) a pseudo-identification through 
mimicry, (5) bombastic braggadocio, (6) an intimate 
and infantile approach toward estimating time, (7) 
the creation of the impression of optimism, (8) an 
inability to enjoy self-initiated success, (9) a cynical 
and remorseless attitude, (10) an ability to stabilize 
law-breaking activity on the level of cheating, (11) 
a pathological approach toward work, oa (12) 
incorrigibility. In defense of himself, the impostor 
subordinates everything to the goal of making 
people love him. The real dynamically-effective 
masochistic wish is repressed.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(United Drug, Inc.). 

3528. , J. B. A comment on graphology. 
J. Psychol., 1944, 17, 263-267.—The author criticizes 
an article on political graphology by W. Eliasberg 
which appeared in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Psychology (see 18: 198). It is his belief that this 
article exceeds the bounds of the scientific point of 
view in its interpretations ——F. A. Mote (Con- 
necticut). 

3529. Harrower-Erickson, M. R. The Rorschach 
Test. J. Ass. Amer. med. Coll., 1944, 19, 193-200.— 
Hermann Rorschach is credited with being the first 
to discover the apperceptive implications of the ink 
blot the eee By utilizing the techniques de- 
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psychological skeleton. As a ostic index of 
success as a medical student, it considerable 
value. Some evidence is presented. For use with a 
group of such size as a medical class, the multiple- 
choice test is recommended. It requires 20 minutes 
to administer, about two hours to score, and offers 
a screening method wpe ey Breese" 15 or question- 
able cases.— F. C. Paschal (Vanderbilt). 


3530. Korchin, S. J. A comparative study ~ 
three projective ues in the measurement of 
frustration-reaction types. Clark Univ. Bull., 1943, 
15, 70-72.—Abstract. 


3531. Lindner, R. M. Sem significant Rorschach 
responses. J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 5, 775-778.— 
The author reports a few typical responses of patients 
falling into various definite diagnostic classes. Re- 
sponses are noted for each of the 10 cards and are 
presented for possible use as clues in a differential 
diagnosis.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3532. Richardson, L. H. The personality of 
stutterers. Psychol. Monogr., 1944, 56, No. 7. 
Pp. 41.—Although objectivity has often been at- 
tained in psychological and physiological studies of 
stuttering, the measuring of so-called personality 
traits has been hampered by lack of adequate tests. 
This study is concerned with an objective attempt to 
measure the stutterer’s personality. Three person- 
ality tests (Rorschach Ink-blot, Murray Appercep- 
tion, and Guilford Inventory of Factors S T BC R) 
were administered to 30 adult stutterers and their 
matched controls. Among several significant differ- 
ences found were the following: stutterers were more 
variable and responded less impulsively on the Ink- 
blot, while they were more depressed, more socially 
introvertive, and less happy-go-lucky on the In- 
ventory of Factors. Limitations of the tests are 
admitted, but their clinical value is upheld as being 
diagnostic of anxieties, constrictions, lack of con- 
trol, frustrations, and general attitudes. Bibliog- 
raphy of 64 titles —H. Hill (Indiana). 


3533. Sarason, S. B. The relationship of reaction 
to frustration, ego-defense, and suggestibility: an 
experimental study of the triadic hypothesis. Clark 
Univ. Bull., 1942, 14, 62-65.—Abstract. 


3534. Symonds, P. M. The needs of teachers as 
shown in autobiographies. Il. J. educ. Res., 1944, 
37, 641-655.—The author bases his study of teach- 
ers’ needs on Murray’s analysis. In his first report 
(see 18: 208) he discussed the need for achievement, 
affliation, and infavoidance. Here he discusses 
three additional needs: autonomy, cognizance, 
blamavoidance. In teachers the factors most fre- 
quaty associated with need for autonomy was a 

ominant, strict, and undemonstrative mother. 
The need for cognizance is gen y overestimated 
by the teachers studied. Curiosity about sex stands 
out most promineatiy. The need for blamavoidance 
arises from experience of disapproval, censure, 
criticism, and punishment, and is shown most sig- 
nificantly in a feeling of guilt. Projection and 
religion are common yates of expressing this need. 
Illustrative excerpts from the autobiographies are 
included.—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 


3535. Wright, H. W. Intellect and the 
ment of personality. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944 
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371-388.—The intellectual functions (searching, 
apprehending, inspecting, acting, comprehending) 
have tended to receive too little attention as sig- 
nificant factors in the development of personality. 
The organization of personality is described as 
proceeding from three interacting ‘planes’ or con- 
textual fields; these are the behavioral field (per- 
ceptual-motor adjustment), the social field (world 
of intercommunicating selves), and the cosmic field 
(the universe). The different and distinctive func- 
tions which cognition (intellect) performs on each 
of these planes are analyzed.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


[See also abstracts 3405, 3457, 3460, 3472, 3486, 
3493, 3508, 3633, 3655, 3661, 3662. ] 
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3536. Allport, G. W. [Dir.] ABC’s of scape- 
goating. Chicago: Central YMCA College, [1944]. 
Pp. 72. $0.25.—This is a summary of discussions 
in a seminar devoted to problems in morale. Scape- 
goating is defined as ‘“‘a phenomenon wherein some 
of the aggressive energies of a person or group are 
focused upon another individual, group, or object; 
the amount of aggression and blame being either 
partly or wholly unwarranted.” Successively dis- 
cussed and illustrated are motives in scapegoating 
(thwarting and deprivation, guilt, fear and anxiety, 
self-enhancement, conformity, and tabloid thinking), 
sources of race prejudice, types of scapegoaters 
(compulsive, conforming, and calculating), factors 
in the selection of a victim, responses of the victim, 
forms and dangers of scapegoating, and methods of 
combatting scapegoating (education and changing 
the underlying conditions).— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3537. Beilmann, A. P. Social behavior in Homop- 
tera. Psyche, Camb., Mass., 1937, 44, 58-59.—The 
author reports observations on an instance of ‘‘paren- 
tal behavior” occurring in an infestation, on haw- 
thorn shrubs, of the terrapin scale (Eulecanium 
nigrofasciatum). ‘‘On three successive mornings in 
June the young were seen to emerge in a body at 10 
o’clock and move upward toward the new growth. 

. About 3:30 p.m. the general movement of the 
larvae was reversed. They began to come down the 
branch—for some of them a journey of three feet— 
and to disappear beneath the adult females. Within 
20 minutes all had returned, to remain safely covered 
for the night.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3538. Benson, E. G., & Wicoff, E. Voters pick 
their party. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1944, 8, 165-174.— 
Trends in major party strength over the last 12 
years are summarized. The national data are broken 
down into occupational groups, geographical areas, 
size of communities, age groups, labor union member- 
ship, and northern Negroes.—H. F. Rothe (Steven- 
son, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


3539. Bram, J. The social identity of Jews. 
Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sct., 1944, 6, 194-199.— 
Typical ways in which the Jews have identified 
themselves as a social phenomenon are surveyed, 
with a discussion of the popular interpretations of 
them made by non-Jews.—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 
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3540. Cantor, N. Knowledge and skill in case 
work. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 325-330.— 
R. E. Perl (New York PChty). 


3541. Collias, N. E. suieaineisdumiehanaiie 
which make for success in initial encounters between 
hens. Amer. Nat., 1943, 77, 519-538.—Initial 
encounters lie at the basis of social order in flocks of 
chickens. In order to determine the important 
factors which decide the outcome of such initial 
encounters, 200 pair contacts were staged in a neu- 
tral chicken pen which was small enough to guaran- 
tee close contact. Normal, moderately inbred hens 
were used, the hens coming from different flocks. 
The factors controlled were sex, familiarity with the 
setting of the encounter, and social facilitation. 
Other factors were statistically evaluated, in that 
they were difficult to control, by use of a modified 
biserial correlation coefficient. The method of 
multiple regression coefficients was employed to 
evaluate the more outstanding factors. Such studies 
indicate that success in initial encounters is related 
to male hormone output as measured by comb size, 
thyroxin secretion as measured by the changes 
accompanying moulting, social rank in the home 
flock, and body weight. The multiple correlation 
coefficient, with these four factors correlated with 
initial success in new encounters, was 0.75. The 
last two of the four factors had much less influence 
on such success than did the first two factors men- 
tioned. Of the factors operating in the experimental 
situation, 44% were unknown or unmeasured.—R. 
L. Solomon (Brown). 


3542. Connelly, G. M., & Field, H. H. The non- 
voter; who he is, what he thinks. Pudi. Opin. Quart., 
1944, 8, 175-187.—Data collected on surveys by the 
National Opinion Research Center during the past 
two years were examined to ascertain the character- 
istics of those thirty million eligible voters in this 
country who do not vote. The non-voters were 
analyzed in terms of age, sex, occupation, national 
origin, size of community, race, religion, education, 
economic status, degree of satisfaction with politi- 
cians, degree of satisfaction with status quo of 
nation, and knowledge of current events.—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


3543. Du Bois, C. The le of Alor; a social- 
oe study of an Indian island. 
ggg goo University of Minnesota Press, 1944. 
Pp. xvi + 654. $7.50.—In this anthropological 
study of the primitive society of a village on the 
island of Alor in the Netherlands East Indies, the 
author has u psychological orientation and 
techniques. Part I introduces the problem—the rela- 
tionship between people and their institutions—and 
describes the institutional organization of the village. 
The former is elaborated in a section by A. Kardiner. 
Part II, Psycho-Cultural Synthesis, is an analysis 
of personality structure covering infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, marriage, sex, institutions, and religion. 
A chapter by Kardiner is included, Some Personality 
Determinants in Alorese Culture. Part III contains 
eight biographies of adults, with an analysis of each 
by Kardiner. Part IV, Descriptive Norms and 
Ranges, gives (1) the results of the Porteus Maze 
Tests; (2) a study of word associations; (3) an 
analysis of children’s drawings; and (4) a summary of 
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the use of the Rorschach test, by E. Oberholzer.— 
E. Lilge (California). 
3544. F L. W. A revision of 

social a’ scales. J. Psychol., 1944, 17, 229-241. 
—Using populations of 643 and 432 cases, the author 
has duplicated analyses of data previously reported 
wherein the number of cases was 185. The results 
show that the factor pattern of the primary social 
attitude scales, devised to measure attitudes toward 
religionism, humanitarianism, and nationalism, re- 
mains practically the same, although minor modifica- 
tions have become necessary. New scales have been 
devised to take the place of those previously pre- 
sented.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


3545. Firth, R. The future of social anthropology. 


Man, 1944, 44, 19-22. 

3546. Fitzsimmons, M. R. Treatment of prob- 
lems of dependency related to permanent physical 
handicap. Family, 1943, 23, 329-336. 

3547. Gallup, G. A guide to public opinion polls. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 
xviii + 104. $1.50.—This volume attempts “to 
answer all the questions most frequently asked of 
polling organizations.”” The 80 questions are ar- 
ranged under the following headings: the function 
of public opinion polls, size of the sample, the cross 
section, the problem of questions, interviewers and 
interviewing problems, polling accuracy, election 
predictions, interpretation and reporting of results, 
significance of results, polling and the processes of 
democracy, measurement of the intensity of opinion, 
and miscellaneous problems. The author pays 
tribute, in his foreword, to the pioneers in public 
opinion polling and cites many of their findings 
in his answers to the questions.—S. 5S. Sargent 


(Barnard). 

3548. Hall, H. Public o polis. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1944, aa, 276-303.—A topically arranged com- 
pilation is presented of poll results relea by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, the British 


Institute of Public Opinion, the Canadian Institute 
of Public Opinion, the Australian Public Opinion 
Poll, the National Opinion Research Center, the 
Office of Public Opinion Research, and by Fortune, 
covering the period from March through May, 1944. 
—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 
3549, , E. R., & Payne, S. L. Those not 
at home: riddle for polisters, Publ. Opin. Quart., 
1944, 8, 254~-261.—An empirical check of some of the 
characteristics of those hard to find at home was 
made from the data of a survey of consumer require- 
ments by a division of the War Production Board in 
November, 1943. The technique used in collecting 
interview data was that of specific assignments 
rather than the quota-control method, that is, the 
interviewers were told precisely where to go and 
whom to interview, The conclusions were: ‘' People 
easily: found at home on the first call differ sig- 
nificantly from those found at home only after 
repeated calls. The latter occur in large a 
proportions. to make it important for repeated 
to be made in order to represent them in sample sur- 
veys. Unless such a course is followed, samples will 
be distorted in the direction of too large a proportion 
of responses from households with the character- 
istics of the stay-at-homes. The data here presented 
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from a survey of consumer requirements have shown 
the extent of the errors to be expected if interviews 
made on first calls are depended upon.” —H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

3550. Honigmann, J. J. A cultural theory of 
obscenity. J. crim. Psychopaih., 1944, 5, 715-733.— 
Obscenity is conventionally and culturally relevant 
depending on one or more of three factors: the social 
situation, the intention, and the ephos referring to 
the stylistic pose of pictorial behavior. Exhibition- 
ism is an example of the interaction of cultural and 
idiosyncratic factors in obscene behavior. A review 
of exhibitionisms, pornography, and verbal ob- 
scenity (especially genital and sexual humor) 
indicates that (a) obscenity tends to be attached with 
genital exhibitionism in a cultural milieu, (0) 
pornography is a cultural function of the tendency 
to conceal the mention of the processes of social 
interaction, and (c) sexual and genital humor repre- 
sents the mastery of sexual taboos through laughter 
and amusement in prescribed social situation.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3551. Honsberger, J. D. Family case work and 
orthopsychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 
330—338.—Family case workers are the vehicles of 
the community, professionally assigned to help the 
individual or family become healthy parts of the 
community or, at least, nondestructive members. 
The psychiatrist is interested in the social milieu, 
the family, and the community only as they reflect 
his patient's emotional health. He is not profession- 
ally committed to a study of his patient’s social 
setting or to an adaptation job in the community. 
On the other hand, the case worker is interested 
in the emotional functioning and relationships of 
individual and family, in that these relationships 
create or are an essential part of a social crisis or 
dilemma. The emotional-social approach for the 
psychiatrist and the social-emotional for the case 
worker point up differently focused responsibilities 
and treatment aims.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3552. Kent, H. W. The army and its needs in 
speech. Quart. J. Speech, 1944, 30, 147-150.— 
Military training manuals stress the importance for 
leadership of the ability to talk effectively in simple 
soldier language. Deficiencies among officer and 
noncommissioned officer trainees include weak voices, 
timidity, nervousness, and indistinctness. Specific 
army needs arise from the fact’ that (1) the soldier 
is told how to perform most of his tasks by means of 
oral instructions, (2) great importance attaches to 
ability to report results of reconnaissance, (3) 
leadership in discussion is required in the many 
army orientation courses, (4) training is necessary to 
give commands and speak to large groups out of 
doors, and (5S) in a rapidly increasing number of 
situations, adequate microphone technique must 
be mastered.—W. H. Wilke (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3553. ee ay & Sanford, R. N. A scale 
for the measurement of anti-Semitism. J. Psychol., 
1944, 17, 339-370.—A detailed account is given of 
the construction of a scale designed to measure anti- 
Semitism, with lar attention to reliability, 
validity, and the selection of the most discriminatin 
items. A scale of 52 items was finally selected. 
split-half (odd-even) reliability of ‘98 (Spearman- 
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Brown corrected) was obtained. Data tending to 
confirm the view that the scale is a valid one are 
presented.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


3554. Maclver, R. M. [Ed.] Group relations 
and group antagonisms. New York: Harper, 1944. 
Pp. ix + 237. .00. 

3555. MacKechnie, A. R. Importance and de- 
velopment of leadership in our small unit command- 
ers. Milit. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 1944, 24, 9-12.— 
In jungle warfare, especially, leadership falls on the 
shoulders of small unit commanders, both com- 
missioned and noncommissioned. Therefore, during 
all training previous to jungle combat, it becomes 
the duty of all higher commanders to try to develop 
leadership among the junior and noncommissioned 
officers. Drills, exercises, and combat problems 
should be given these future small unit leaders, so 
that they will have a broad grasp of what lies ahead 
and will be able to assume command under all types 
of jungle warfare situations. The elements that go 
to make up a good leader are difficult to enumerate, 
but they are undoubtedly the opposite from such 
traits as carelessness, mental or physical laziness, 
arbitrary methods, fault-finding, selfishness, vacilla- 
tion, moodiness, inattention to detail, and excuse- 
making.—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 

3556. Maclay, W.S. Effect of war on the civilian 
population in E d. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1944, 
100, 73-77.—Abstract and discussion. 

3557. Mallart, J. Las aptitudes de los espafioles 
para la colaboracion y el trabajo organizado. (The 
aptitudes of the Spanish people for collaboration 
and organized work.) Psicotecnia, 1943, 4, 33-38.— 
In general, the record in Spain for participating in 
the kind of co-ordinated activity demanded of the 
population of modern states has not been good. 
A favorite explanation alleges a kind of congenital 
individualism to be the reason. Actually the evi- 
dence points more to a lack of appropriate stimula- 
tion to bring out latent interests in collective terms. 
The problem can be seen in the individual as well 
as in the group; what is needed is appropriate re- 
education of the nation.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 

3558. Menefee, S. Recruiting an opinion field 
staff. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1944, 8, 262-269.—The 
author relates his experiences in selecting and train- 
ing a nation-wide field staff of interviewers for the 
Office of Public Opinion Research in 1943.—H. F. 
Rothe (Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

3559. Olkon, D. M. Effect of war and army life 
contingencies on the behavior and breakdown of the 
inductee and soldier. Dis. merv. Syst., 1944, 5, 
243-249.—"‘In summarizing the total effect of army 
life on the soldier, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that essential mental factors conducive to mental 
stability are neither acquired in the milieu nor 
greatly modified by training and culture. In every- 
day life an individual may get along with faulty 
mental equipment. Not so, however, in time of 
severe crisis, such as that experienced in army life 
with its inflexible discipline and hazards of war com- 
bat. Therefore, in the healthy, steadfast mental 
egepauns of the soldier lies the safety and security 

the army, and upon the psychiatrist rests the 
responsibility of excluding the potentially mental 
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misfit who will handicap army efficiency in time of 
war and become a liability to society after the war.” 
—C. E. Henry (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3560. Paterson, A. S. The size of family of the 
business, professional and titled classes. Eugen. 


Rev., 1943, 35, 57-70. 

3561. Révész, G. The language of animals. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1944, 30, 117-147.—“‘Communication 
is a type of behavior between living creatures charac- 
terized by mutuality, rooted in biological heredity, 
and constituting one of the general manifestations 
of life.” Communication may be intentional or 
unintentional, instinctively or spontaneously di- 
rected, and biologically or intellectually rooted. 
The author discusses the types of communication 
that may exist between different animals and be- 
tween animals and man.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


3562. Schroeder, H. J. Mental conditio for 
war. Milit. Rev., Ft Leavenworth, 1944, 24, 50-53.— 
The orientation program of instruction was initiated 
after Pearl Harbor, by request of the War Depart- 
ment, to aid in the creation of a feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility for participation in the present 
war on the part of all officers and enlisted men, and 
to strengthen the efficiency of all officers and en- 
listed men by creating an understanding as to the 
causes of the war and the aims involved. Orienta- 
tion officers were assigned to regiments to accomplish 
the general objectives. The desirable qualifications 
for such officers were specified on the basis of interest 
in the program, college education, and previous ex- 
perience in the unit. The orientation officer is in 
charge of training conditions which affect morale, 
the conduct of the army orientation course, distri- 
bution of information facilities, and conduct of off- 
duty educational programs. The highest morale is 
found in units where discipline is well developed in 
officers and men.—R. L. Solomon (Brown). 


3563. Smith, F. T. An experiment in modifying 
attitudes toward the Negro. Teach. Coll. Conir. 
Educ., 1943, No. 887. Pp. xii + 135.—A battery 
of tests of attitudes toward the Negro was ad- 
ministered to a group of 354 students of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, before and after 46 
of the students were exposed to social and intellectual 
contacts with leaders of Negro Harlem for 4 days. 
The experimental group showed significant increase 
in favorable attitudes, whereas a control group of 46 
showed no significant gains. There were no sig- 
nificant differences in gain between the two groups 
on a basis of original score, age, sex, and geographical 
environment. Attitude shifts were towards sharing 
dining table or stateroom; having a Negro as guest at 
a white dance, theater escort, principal at same 
school, or as intimate chum; disapproval of segrega- 
tion; and an enhanced respect for Negro abilities. 
Only attitudes toward marriage or kinship by mar- 
riage with Negroes resisted a change. The test 
battery is included in the appendices. Bibliog- 
raphy of 28 titles—L. Birdsall (College Entrance 
Examination Board). 

3564. Stratton,G. M. Violence within the nation; 
treatment, particularly in the United States. Psychol. 
Rev., 1944, 51, 147-161.—This discussion is “‘con- 
cerned with the natural source of violence and co- 
operation; with the dynamic process, mainly psychic, 
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by which they are profoundly altered; and with the 
bearing of all this on our scientific view and on our 
practice in the nation’s domestic life.” Although 
violence and co-operation are considered natural 
behavior, the direction they take, their frequency 
and manner of expression are shaped by environ- 
ment. The dynamic process of reclaiming human 
conduct is outlined with due notice of its limitations. 
Areas wherein the dynamic fails are dis- 
cussed with reasons for this failure. Ways in which 
the author’s explanation may be applied are dis- 
cussed. Particular reference is made to violence in 
the United States.—M. A. Tinker (Minnesota). 

3565. Wach, J. Sociology of religion. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. xii + 412. 
$5.00.—The task of the sociology of religion is 
defined as ‘‘the study of the interrelation and inter- 
action of religion and society with special emphasis 
on the typology of religious groups.” Early types 
are characterized by an identity with secular group- 
ings (kinship, locality, nation). Higher types are 
marked by cultic independence of both state and 
secular organizations; they have identifiable founders 
and claim universality. Charismatic leadership is 
considered; likewise, the special kinds of religious 
authority exercised by seers, magicians, priests, 
monastic orders, etc. Though historism and rela- 
tivism are rejected, the author employs a compara- 
tive approach throughout. Religion, it is shown, 
plays a large part in the differentiation of social 
structure and a leading role in the integration of any 
society.—G. W. Allport (Harvard). 


[See also abstracts 3347, 3357, 3461, 3465, 3482, 
3506, 3507, 3514, 3525, 3570, 3581, 3589, 3590, 
3617, 3621, 3622, 3624, 3627, 3628, 3632. } 
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3566. Devereux, G. A note on classical Chinese 
cal thought. J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 5, 
35—744.—Penological viewpoints gathered from a 
study of classical Chinese authors reveal certain 
major principles in common with the viewpoint of 
modern criminal psychiatry. Among these prin- 
ciples upheld by early Chinese writers are the follow- 
ing: (a) criminal behavior is antisocial and immoral; 
(By the inherent basis of human nature is a strong 
motivating factor in criminal behavior; (c) as a class, 
real criminals are incorrigible; (d) it is in accordance 
with human and divine law that criminals should 
be punished and even put to death; and (e) Im- 
perial Mercy may be valuable only in individual and 
special cases.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 
3567. Garrido, L. La de Bonger. 
(Bonger’s criminology.) Criminalia, Méx., 1944, 10, 
322-$30,—The criminological approach and con- 
clusions of Bonger (Amsterdam) are discussed, 
based on a Spanish translation of his work. Bonger 
primarily uses statistical intercorrelations and anal- 
yses to arrive at conclusions. Denying the exist- 
ence of a criminal type, he holds that criminality is 
nevertheless a reality having meaning outside of 
impersonal law.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 


national College). 
and treatment of 


3568. Glover, E. The 
delinquency: being a report on the work of 
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the Institute the five years 1937 to 1941. 
London: Institute for the Scientific Treatment of 
Delinquency, [1944]. Pp. 32.—Records show a 
prewar as well as a wartime increase in juvenile 
delinquency. Follow-up records indicate that an 
average of almost 40% of cases given psychological 
treatment at the clinic may be expected to become 
and remain nondelinquent as the result of that treat- 
ment.—G. Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


3569. Henriquez, E. C. Demencia y locura; 
dictamen pericial. (Dementia and insanity; expert 
opinion.) Criminala, Méx., 1944, 10, 531-536.— 
The distinction between dementia and insanity, 
important in legal medicine, can also be formulated 
psychologically. To dementia belong all varieties 
of feeble-mindedness, including the congenital (oligo- 
phrenia). The case is presented of a 21-year-old 
man whose mental competence was suspected by the 
courts, but who, on being tested, was shown to 
belong in neither of the above classifications.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3570. Killian, F. W. Juvenile delinquency: 
wartime trends, 1943. Probation, 1944, 22, 138-142. 
—Wartime juvenile delinquency appears not to be a 
problem of the big cities, but the increase in smaller 
communities is marked. It is felt that the increase 
is not directly due to the war but to the general 
effect of changed social and economic life. The 
author discusses various suggestions for controlling 
delinquency.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3571. Kvaraceus, W. C. Delinquency—a by- 
product of the school? Sch. & Soc., 1944, 59, 350—- 
351.—The school adjustment of a ‘sample of 761 
delinquents (including both boys and girls) is an- 
alyzed in this study covering the past 5 years, 
which purports to test the supposition that frustrat- 
ing experiences within school are a major cause of 
delinquency. Average IQ of the delinquent group is 
89 in comparison with 103 in the general school 
population. Of the delinquent group, 44% have 
repeated one school term or more; only 17% of the 
normal group have experienced such failure. A 
marked fa lling off in delinquency when the schools 
close for the summer is cited as especially significant. 
About 60% of the delinquent group express dislike 
for school and its associations, while 34% have been 
truant on one or more occasions in contrast with 6.8% 
of the general school population. Contributions 
which the school can make to the prevention of 
delinquency are outlined.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 

3572. London, L. S. Psychopa' c aspects of 
murder. J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 5, 795-812.— 
To emphasize the role that medicine, psychiatry, 
and law can play in understanding criminal behavior, 
the author presents case histories of four murderers 
considered to be typical of thousands requiring 
psychiatric treatment and understanding.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3573. Ludwig, A. ~ Clinical features and diag- 
renee Naess ar grin military personnel; 
barbiturate narcosis as an aid in detection. War 


Med., Chicago, 1944, 5, 378-382.—-Malingering is of 


two 't : the primary, premeditated, without 
underlying illness; and the secondary, in which a 
symptom is feigned under the pressure of a true 
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anxiety state. The former is more difficult to un- 
cover; the latter is readily given up, as less is to be 
gained. Sup iatric syndromes are a 
particularly fertile field for the malingerer, as he 
believes that they cannot be detected by objective 
means. However, he overplays and does not show 
the acute distress and physical disturbances of the 
true battle neuroses. His fellow soldiers are usually 
aware of his designs. Diagnosis in suspected cases 
is simplified by sodium amytal narcosis. Maling- 
erers of both types resist it and fail to show the 
productivity of the neurotic. Their overwhelming 
conscious effort to maintain their deception cannot 
be broken through by this method.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

3574. Pollak, O. A statistical investigation of the 
Sigrimy of old age. J. crim. Psychopath., 1944, 

5, 745-767.—Sociological research into the criminal- 
ity of the aged has been relatively insignificant. 
Statistical data taken from various sources and 
referring to offenders of 50 years and over were 
analyzed with the following results: (a) the majority 
of victims in sex offenses are children with violence 
seldom used, but with the crime usually character- 
ized by a lack of foresight; (6) offenders with an 
unbroken marriage have a lower crime rate than the 
single and divorced, except where criminal homicide 
is indicated; (c) criminality in this group is more 
prevalent among colored persons than white; (d) a 
high incidence of first offenders in this group is 
clearly indicated; (e) there is not a continuous de- 
cline of the crime rate between 50 and 70 years of 
age; (f) the criminality of this group varies consider- 
ably for the various types of crime; and (g) females 
do not participate in the visible criminality of the 
50+ group to any considerable extent.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3575. Porterfield, A.L. Delinquency and its out- 
come in court and college. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1944, 14, 368-369.—On the basis of a questionnaire 
answered by 337 college students, the author con- 
cludes that the delinquencies of college students are 
apparently as serious, though probably not as fre- 
quent, as those of children brought to court. Differ- 
ences in socioeconomic status and family disorgani- 
zation may in part explain the relative impunity 
with which students commit delinquencies and also 
may explain the differential after-careers of the two 
groups.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3576. Williams, H. D. Integration of a training- 
school with case-work service for individual 


children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 279-288.— 
Children committed to training schools need inten- 
sive and individualized treatment; this requires case 
workers within the institution as well as workers who 
devote their time to the families. The work of 
cottage parents and group su rs is also crucial 
in its contribution to the individual’s group adjust- 
ment, which, in a delinquent, is likely to be different 
from his behavior i in an interview situation.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3577. Zilboorg, G. Historical sidelights on the 
problem of ency. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1944, 
100, 757-761.—The author reviews a number of 


interesting incidents involving the prosecution and 
punishment of juveniles by various nations in past 
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centuries, tracing the history of the problem of 
delinquency up to the establishment of the first 
juvenile court in Chicago, in 1899.—J. E. Zerga 
(War Manpower Commission). 


[See also abstracts 3471, 3488, 3527, 3668. ] 
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3578. [Anon.] Mechanics of the exit interview. 
Personnel, 1944, 20, 231-239.-—A complete descrip- 
tion is given of the techniques of conducting an exit 
interview and maintaining records. The exit 
interview helps to determine the true reasons why 
employees wish to resign, to retain the services of 
competent employees if a satisfactory solution of 
their grievances or problems may be found, to 
provide reliable data for management in correcting 
the controllable causes of turnover, and to promote 
good relations with or adjust complaints against 
employees who are to be separated involuntarily.— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 

3579. [Anon.] What management can really do 
to reduce absenteeism; a comprehensive study. 
Rep. George S. May Bus. Fdn, [1943], No. 144. 
Pp. 27.—-Based on results from a questionnaire sent 
to 110,000 business executives and from answers 
given by war workers as to their reasons for staying 
away from work, this report lists 21 causes of ab- 
senteeism given by management and 53 given by 
labor. The following solutions for reducing absen- 
teeism are proposed: (a) health conservation of em- 
ployees, (6) shift arrangement and rotation, (c) main- 
tenance of accurate absence records, and (d) morale 
building efforts, with emphasis on proper selection 
and placement, equipping the workers with proper 
machines and tools, adequate training, and proper 

lanning of work. Supplementing these four factors 
is a brief discussion of 29 other measures that have 
been tried out in different plants.—H. Moore (Steven- 
son & Kellogg, Toronto). 

3580. Bills, M. A. Psychology applied to prob- 
lems of office personnel. J. consult. Psychol., 1944, 
8, 160-164.—Since 75% of office work is mental, 
this field peculiarly belongs to the psychologist. 
Three types of psychological service, based on 
contractual relationships, are discussed: (1) the 
general service rendered by the consultant, who 
brings to a specific problem his knowledge gained 
from many contacts; (2) the intensive service of the 
trained expert in the particular job under considera- 
tion; and (3) the extensive service of the staff 
psychologist.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 

3581. Cooper, A. M. Developing morale or 
creating hysteria? Personnel, 1944, 20, 266-269.— 
Employee morale may be quickly improved (1) by 
dispensing with all personnel activity which results 
in brief spurts of effort on the part of the employee 
and (2) by concentrating attention on the develop- 
ment in the foreman of those leadership qualities 
that inspire subordinates to put forth their best 
efforts over a great period of time-—J. EZ. Zerga 
(War Manpower Commission). 

3582. Cox, C. H. Work simplification applied to 
office production. Proc. Off. Mgmt Ass., 1944, 53-56. 
—Experience has shown that work simplification 
principles and techniques can be applied to offices as 
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successfully as to shops. In. order for a methods 
program to succeed, management must be con- 
vinced as to the merit of the program and actively 
and continuously support it; the program presenta- 
tion must be specifically adapted to the type of 
operatives and trainees by a capable conference 
leader; and the program must have a definitely 
organized follow-up. The writer briefly describes 
Mogensen’s Work Simplification Plan and the T.W.I. 
Job Methods Training Program.—H. F. Rothe 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Hi: ison, Inc.). 

3583. Dakin, M. J. factors in the 
care of women workers. IJndusir. Med., 1944, 13, 
459-464.—A women’s medical clinic, instituted in an 
aircraft factory for pu of more individualized 
attention to female disorders, both organic and 
functional, has resulted in a decrease in the number 
of complaints and a reduction in female turnover. 
—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 

3584. Eadie, G. A. Who can work? Neuropsy- 
chiatric aspects. Industr. Med., 1944, 13, 533-535.— 
The proper use of employment selection tools (the 
application, the interview, and intelligence, person- 
ality, and aptitude tests) in addition to a careful 
consideration of such factors as the type of work, 
job surroundings, and human environment will 
enable the selection and placement of most people 
with neuropsychiatric conditions in industry.— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 

3585. Freedman, H. L. Mental-hygiene first aid 
for precombat casualties. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 
28, 186-213.—This outline of attitudes and duties 
of line officers towards their inadequately adjusted 
men includes discussions of danger signals to be 
watched for, especially physical signs of maladjust- 
ment, intellectual difficulties, and signs of emotional 
troubles; of causes of absence without leave, maling- 
ering, and other disciplinary problems; and of the 
officer’s role in morale—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 


Naval Reserve). 

3586. Grossman, S.S. The psychiatric screening 
process for selectees; some o tions made at 
U. S. Armed Forces Induction Station, Kalamazoo, 
Mi Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 224-242.— 
Criteria for acceptance or rejection at the induction- 
station level are discussed.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

3587. Heersema, P. H. ent of mental 
hygiene principles in improved selection of armed 
forces. J. Lancet, 1943, 63, 405-409.—Heersema 
reviews what has been done in Minnesota. He 
stresses particularly the use of the Central Index of 
Registration, which lists all inmates of state institu- 
tions, criminal offenders, and juvenile delinquents. 
Draft boards have co-operated with the Division of 
Social Welfare, and the Mental Hygiene Society has 
acted as a co-ordinating advisory body.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

consulta- 


3588. Henderson, R. W. 
tion service in an Army Specialized Pro- 
gram “Star” Unit. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 395-399. 
pret STAR Unie (3 group of 4 et mega yg Ove a 

nit (Specialized Trai and Reas- 
devtsant) are described, with a brief sketch of the 
training and duties of the psychologists concerned. 
The co-ordination of activities and the consultation 
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service of the STAR Unit are explained.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

3589. Kerr, W. A. Three studies in plant music. 
Fact. Mgmt Mainten., 1943, 101, No. 11, 280; 
passim.—From a brief questionnaire survey of the 
preference or nonpreference of 364 job applicants for 
music in the factory, the author presents the follow- 
ing conclusions: (1) age or sex apparently has no 
significant relationship to the music workplace 
preference of the job aes (2) soprano and bass 
voices are least preferred in t broadcasting; (3) 
the male voice is preferred; By ) age or level of work 
has no significant relationship voice preference; 
and (5) the majority of workers prefer music pro- 
grams which include both vocal and instrumental 
music. The author reviews other significant studies 
of music preferences of industrial employees.—J. E. 
Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


3590. Kerr, W. A. Psychological research in 
industrial music and . J. Psy- 
chol., 1944, 17, 243-261.—Several industrial plants 
were studied with regard to the attitudes of em- 
ployees toward music, particular attention being 
given to such factors as types of music and voice 
preferred, the believed effects of music, and the 
effect of music on morale, effort, and efficiency. 
The author tentatively offers several recommenda- 
tions, e.g., music should be provided for all work 
areas in which the work is manual and monotonous 
if a majority of employees want it; the musical 
preferences of employees should be measured rather 
than guessed at; the music needs of night-shift 
workers should receive special attention; selection of 
bass and soprano announcers should be avoided; 
and industrial music should be regarded as a factor 
favorable to quantity of production in the typical 
repetitive operations of industry—F. A. Mote 
(Connecticut). 


3591. Kirby, W. J., & Westburgh, E. M. A job 
evaluation plan that works. Pérsonnel, 1944, 20, 
344-356.—The authors present an all-inclusive job 
evaluation plan that has successfully been applied 
in one company to jobs ranging from unskilled to 
executive levels. The plan combines what the auth- 
ors believe to be the best features of the factor com- 
parison method and the point system, with a new 
selection of basic factors—J. E. Zerga (War Man- 
power Commission). 

3592. Layman, J. W. The Army Specialized 
Training Program: the STAR Unit. J. Psychol., 
1944, 17, 371-381.—Information is presented regard- 
ing the methods of selection, the tests used, and some 
of the results obtained from the program of picking 
men in the army who wish to go to college under the 
Army STAR (Specialized Training and Reassign- 
ment Unit) program. It is shown that the men as- 
a form a group of distinctly superior students. 

e effects of such a student body upon the competi- 
tion which the civilian student body must meet and 
upon the college teachers are discussed.—F.\ A. 
Mote (Connecticut). 

3593. McManus, R. L. Vocational counseling in 
relation to nursing. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1944, 45, 
532-542.—The increased need for nurses in the 
present emergency and postwar period must be 
met by a great increase in the number of student 
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nurses. A greater differentiation in preparation is 
accompanying a growing differentiation in the pro- 
fessional status of nursing. The program of the 
Cadet Nurses Corps is described.—L. Birdsall 
(College Entrance Examination Board). 


3594. Meltzer, H. Approach of the clinical 
ey to management Z. 
consult. Psychol., 1944, 8, 165-174. —Psychological 
services to operating or managerial groups are dis- 
cussed, and the organization and management rela- 
tions within one industry are described and illus- 
trated. Industry is best served if study of the 
dynamics of personality organization, involved in a 
specific problem, considers cultural, economic, and 
social as well as individual factors. Such an under- 
standing cannot be obtained by tests or question- 
naire studies; it can be best obtained by the clinical 
approach.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, N. Y.). 


3595. Raphael, W. Industrial psychology is help- 
ing Britain’s production. Occup. Ther., 1944, 23, 
23-25. —Some of the contributions of industrial 
oes in increasing production are discussed. 

our of the important services industrial psychology 
can render are: (1) the placement of a worker at a 
job for which he has the greatest aptitude; (2) 
planning training technique, so the worker will learn 
the best methods speedily to attain full efficiency; 
(3) indicating how fatigue and boredom may be 
minimized by planning the most satisfactory hours, 
rest pauses, and working conditions; and (4) ad- 
vising on the correct psychological environment to 
maintain the worker's efficiency, to prevent griev- 
ances, etc.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commis- 
sion). 

3596. Ross, H. G. Human behaviour and its 
relation to industry. Industr. Med., 1944, 13, 310- 
314.—Needed for measuring an industrial worker's 
emotional stability, social attitude, self-reliance, 
initiative, etc. are human techniques that can meas- 
ure, evaluate, and treat factors of human behavior.— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


3597. Schultz, R. S. Selecting and training 
office rvisors; problems, methods, and results. 
Proc. Off. Mgmt Ass., 1944, 28-41.—A review of 
experiences and practices is presented, based on in- 
formation made available by many business and 
manufacturing organizations.—H. F. Rothe (Steven- 
son, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


3598. Selling, L. S. Psychiatry in industrial 
accidents. Indusir. Med., 1944, 13, 504-510.—The 
return of mentally and physically handicapped war 
veterans to industry necessitates an evaluation of 
individual capacities and weaknesses and the physi- 
cal and mental needs of the worker in terms of the 
individual seeking employment. This evaluation, of 
necessity, will have to be done by the plant physician 
assisted by competent, psychologically trained per- 
sonnel workers. It will also be necessary to audit 
each plant operation to determine what kind of 
people should be employed.—J. E. Zerga (War Man- 
power Commission). 


3599. Smith, R. E. Foreman selection through 
merit rating. Personnel, 1944, 20, 270-277.—The 
merit rating technique used by one company to 
select a foreman from a number of equally qualified 
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candidates is described. All forms are illustrated.— 
J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Commission). 


3600. Staff, Psychological Branch, Office Air 
Surgeon. The aviation cadet qualifying examination 
of the Army Air Forces. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 
385-—394.—One of the functions of the Psychological 
Branch, Research Division, Office of the Air Surgeon, 
Headquarters Army Air Forces, was the development 
of a test that would be suitable for the initial selec- 
tion of air-crew personnel. This report covers the 
personnel connected with this unit, the development 
of the first form, and the refinement of the Aviation 
Cadet Qualifying Examination. A description of 
the forms of the test and a discussion of the results 
achieved are also presented.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 


Reserve). 
3601. ~_ - E. K., Jr. Personnel-psychologists 
at Stanford University. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 


474-489.—The characteristics of soldiers selected 
by the army to attend courses in personnel-psy- 
chology at Stanford University are analyzed. * 
problems are discussed: the validity of rating, the 
relation of interests to achievements, the relation of 
morale to achievement, and the factors to be con- 
sidered in selecting soldiers for training as personnel- 
psychologists. Among the other topics discussed are 
previous education, intelligence, interests, morale, 
and ratings by other students.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 

3602. Uhrbrock, R.S. The expressed interests of 
employed men. Amer. J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 317- 
370.—Of the 242 men studied, 201 were college 
graduates and the other 41 had had 2-4 years of 
college training. All were in the manufacturing 
department of a single company, and for: the 
majority it was a first job. The median age was 26 
years. The interests were indicated by responding 
to 20 different groups of items: important persons, 
accomplishments, magazines, positions, amusements, 
activities, etc. The questionnaire is reproduced with 
the percentage of the group which liked, disliked, 
or was indifferent to each item. Two summary 
tables show the 99 items (from all 20 sections) 
liked by 70% or more and the 97 items liked by 11% 
or less. Iti is concluded that “our men were mainly 
interested in working with tangibles under the ex- 
pectation of receiving a reward that could be trans- 
lated into more comfortable living,” though the 
need for caution in interpreting the data from such a 
group is emphasized.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3603. Villar, M. Los métodos cientificos de 
seleccién del personal en las fas de ferro- 
carriles. (Scientific methods for selecting personnel 
in the transportation industry.) Psicotecnia, 1943, 
4, 39-43.—Application to the Spanish railway or- 
ganization of methods successfully used in selecting 
personnel for automotive transport is recommended. 
A list of needed aptitudes and of undesirable quali- 
ties is added.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3604. Williams, J. F. Mental . Med. J. 
Aust., 1944, Part 1, 579-580.—The author discusses 
the value of mental testing in the preselection of 
officer candidates, emphasizing the limitations of 
paper and pencil tests in determining an individual's 
capacity for leadership. Supplementary techniques 
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consisted of ee age tests, formal interviews 
with the candidates, service records and field re- 
ports, etc.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 

3605. Wright, H. R., & Macdonald, M 
Staff needs in vocational rehabilitation curt. 
Soc. Serv. Rev., 1944, 18, 170-188.—The three major 
essentials of a vocational rehabilitation service are: 
the service should be highly individualized, and com- 
prehend the individual as a whole; it should have 
available the services of various qualified specialists; 
and, so far as possible, direct work with the client 
should be concentrated in the hands of one person. 
The training, background, function, and contribu- 
tion of the physician and surgeon, clinical psychol- 
ogist, psychiatrist, occupational specialist, educa- 
tional specialist, and social worker are discussed.—G. 
S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3606. Young, F. M. An analysis of the highway 
accidents reported by 1,306 university students. 
J. Psychol., 1944, 17, 319-337.—Data are presented, 
obtained from 1,306 college students who answered a 
questionnaire concerning their most serious high- 
way automobile accident. Information is given 
regarding such factors as: occurrence of fatalities, 
property damage resulting from the accident, 
hospitalization, time lost from work or school, the 
cause or causes of the accidents, the subsequent emo- 
tional state of the individual involved in the accident, 
etc.— F. A. Mote (Connecticut). 


[See also abstracts 3360, 3481, 3482, 3492, 3503, 
3504, 3508, 3509, 3514, 3516, 3519, 3549, 3552, 
3555, 3616, 3644, 3648. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3607. [Anon.] La orientaci6n profesional en 
Europa. (Vocational guidance in Europe.) Psico- 
tecnia, 1943, 4, 52-54.—Continental Europe is faced 
with the combined problems of international co- 
ordination of manpower, loss of specifically skilled 
workers, haphazard guidance and recruiting methods, 
and an uncertain outlook for agricultural employ- 
ment. Centralized procedures being introduced in 
Germany point the way to a systematic grappling 
with these problems.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

3608. Barbour, R. What’s wrong with corporal 
punishment? Nation's Schs, 1944, 33, No. 6, 25-26. 
—The present increase in the use of corporal punish- 
ment in the schools reflects the emotional confusion 
and distress, frustrations and fears, which are more 
acute in the adults of today. Corporal punishment 
should not be used, because it does not discover the 
cause of misbehavior, arouses emotional reactions 
in the child that block growth, arouses hate and fear, 
and leads to combat and retributive action by the 
child.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3609. Ba F. Die Berufseignungsprii- 

Theorie und Praxis. (Tests of vocational 
aptitude, theory and practice.) Bern: A. Francke, 
1943. Pp. 742.—Reprint of the 1928 edition (see 
3: 1263).—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

3619. Berdie, R. F. Judgments in counseling. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1944, 4, 35-55.—Counseling, 
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chiefly in the field of vocational guidance, was an- 
alyzed for consistency of judgments and contributing 
factors. From a study of 20 cases, the following 
principal conclusions were drawn: trained counselors 
agree with the original judgment 84% of the time; 
counselors tend to approve of vocational choices 
more than they disapprove; counselors weight ability 
and interest more than information in recommenda- 
tions.— L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 


3611. Boyce, R. B., & Bryan, R. C. To what ex- 
tent do pupils’ o of ers change in later 
years. J. educ. “<2 1944, 37, 698—705.—Question- 
naires were distributed among teachers, college 
students, and parents of elementary school pupils 
asking them to think of two of the best teachers they 
had had and two of the poorest. They were then 
asked to state their reactions to these teachers while 
in their classrooms—whether they liked them, dis- 
liked them, or did not react strongly one way or 
another—and also to state whether they would have 
rated them, when in their classes, as excellent, aver- 
age, or poor on the basis of benefits received. Of 
the best teachers, 95% received the highest or next- 
to-highest rating in retrospection. Of the poorest 
teachers, less than 2% were credited as producing 
good results or were rated as well-liked. There is 
little reason to expect that pupils will look back in 
later years and see merit in the teacher whom they 
did not appreciate in the classroom.—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

3612. Bryngelson, B. Applying hygienic prin- 
ciples to speech problems. Quart. J. Speech, 1943, 
29, 351-354.—If speech is taken as a diagnostic 
indication of emotional adjustment, individuals may 
be classified into five groups. Grouping persons 
according to the severity of overreaction to auditors, 
together with factors responsible for this disadapta- 
tion, includes (at the extremes) the usually poised 
individual who is only occasionally perturbed and 
the stutterer who always responds affectively to a 
speaking situation. Hygienic principles revolve 
around the acquiring of an objective attitude. Stu- 
dents must be taught unemotional acceptance of 
physical and behavioral differences. The latter must 
be accepted for the present, with the knowledge that 
insight and directed work may bring alleviation.— 
H. Hill (Indiana). 


3613. Carlin, A. V.. & Lord, F. M. A report on 
scholarship examinations given in Latin American 
countries for the selection of students to be trained 
in meteorology. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1944, 4, 
69-74.—The Institute of Meteorology in Colombia 
awarded scholarships based on an examination pre- 
pared by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. Four 
tests covering the fields of mathematics and physics, 
English, language aptitude, and physical-science 
aptitude make up the battery. Results were highly 
satisfactory.— L. S. Kogan (Rochester). 


3614. Pg Soo Beds: oan ae 
tation of Thurstone’s 1943 code aptitude test. 

Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 322-331.—This article is a 
report of an "experimental blinker modification of 
Thurstone’s 1943 code aptitude test administered 
to two classes at the Naval Training School (Signal) 
at the University of Illinois. The test is reported 
to have both high validity and reliability. The 
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usefulness of this modification for the prediction of 
success and failure in the learning of blinker code is 
discussed.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3615. Carlson, H. B., & Watson, S. M. Post- 
college vocational activities and attitudes of psychol- 
ogy majors. Psychol. Bull., 1944, 41, 43 — 
The present report is an analysis of the responses of 
62 alumni of the University of Illinois, who had been 
graduated with bachelor degrees, majoring in 
psychology, from 1932 to 1940. The study is con- 
cerned with the reactions of these individuals to all 
the psychology courses they had taken as under- 
graduates, the extent to which their present voca- 
tional activities were related to their major study, 
and their attitudes toward psychology. The data 
are discussed under the following headings: age and 
sex, marital status, postgraduate training, present 
occupation, previous occupations, reasons for choos- 
ing psychology as a major, extent to which psychol- 
ogy courses met the reasons given for choosing 
psychology, the field of specialization if the graduates 
were to start college again, and suggestions regarding 
psychology curriculum.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval 
Reserve). 


3616. Carter, H. D. Vocational interests and job 
orientation; a ten-year review. Appl. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1944, No. 2. Pp. 85.—This summary of 
research for the past ten years is concerned pri- 
marily with problems of development associated 
with vocational choice and occupational satisfaction. 
Researches regarded as major are discussed under 
the headings of the nature of the concepts of in- 
terests, the varieties of interest inventories, the 
reliability of interests, and the validity of available 
measures, scoring, and construction problems, indi- 
vidual differences, and the problem of vocational 
choice. Consistently, an emphasis is placed upon 
the relationship between interest inventory results 
and vocational choice as contrasted with vocational 
satisfaction. Bibliography of 262 items.—T. E. 
Newland (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3617. Cartwright, M.A. Marching home; educa- 
tional and social adjustment after the wor. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. 
Pp. 44. $0.25.—See 18: 2953.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 


3618. Cordray, A.T. A case study of the speech 
of one hundred college freshmen. Quart. J. Speech, 
1943, 29, 317-321.—Methods exist for dividing 
speech students into roughly homogeneous groups 
upon the basis of needs and abilities. Individual 
differences are, however, so great as to make neces- 
sary the application of the case method as a basis 
for teaching recommendation.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


3619. Covner, B. J. Studies in phonographic 
recordings of verbal material: III. The completeness 
and accuracy of interview reports. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1944, 30, 181-203.—By the use of 
page gr records of the interview as a criterion 
for judging interview reports, it is found that less 
than one third of the material appearing in a counsel- 
ing interview is included in the counselor’s report. 
From three fourths to nine tenths of the included 
material is accurate. The relation of the complete- 
ness of report to experience, uniformity of individual 
counseling techniques, and other factors, is dis- 
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3620-3629 
cussed. (See 16: 2440, 2938.)—C. G. Mueller 


(Brown). 

3620. Di Michael, S. G. yee poet ay ce 
teachers’ attitudes from courses in mental 
hygiene and educational guidance. J. educ. Res., 
1944, 37, 656-669.—Reviewin previous work on 
teachers’ "attitudes toward children’s behavior prob- 
lems, the author finds that disagreement with regard 
to the general types under which specific forms of 
behavior should be classified accounts to some extent 
for the inconsistent results and interpretations which 
have been reported. The investigation reported 
here shows that a course in educational guidance did 
not change significantly the attitude of experienced 
teachers toward behavior problems commonly en- 
countered in the classroom. An appreciable change, 
however, occurred as a result of a course in mental 
hygiene. Teachers changed in the direction of 
regarding recessive, withdrawing behavior as more 
serious, and regarding aggression against authority 
and lack of application to school work as less serious. 
—M. Murphy (Pennsylvania). 

3621. Feingold, G. A. Newspaper tastes of high- 
school pupils. Sch. & Soc., 1944, 59, 316-319.— 
This survey in an urban high school of the news- 
paper reading habits of 330 boys and 392 girls, 
grades 9-12, represents the prewar period. Only 
3% did not read any newspaper, while 69% read 
more than one daily paper. There were no appreci- 
able differences between the sexes in regard to 
method or plan of reading. The reasons given were: 
information, entertainment, and to pass time. 85% 
believed their school work was benefited by the 
newspaper reading.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's 
College for Women). 


3622. Fischer, R. P. Do the interests of students 
indicate the need of a liberal education? J. educ. 
Res., 1944, 37, 619-627.—The Allport-Vernon Study 
of Values was given to 96 freshman women enrolled 
in the Division of General Studies at the University 
of Illinois. The hierarchy of interests revealed by 
the test ranged from religious values, which were 
most preferred, to economic values, which were least 
preferred. The results are compared with those of 
previous investigators. The women studied here, 
like women enrolled in Liberal Arts and Sciences at 
other institutions, have predominant interests in 
religious, social, and esthetic values. The author 
believes, therefore, that a curriculum of liberal 
education has a definite place in American colleges 
and universities and that such a curriculum should 
not overlook the need for courses devoted to religious 
and moral values, as is often done-—M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

3623. Germain, J. La ensefianza de la psicologia 
en un centro de fa aplicada. (The ae 
of psychology at a center for applied pepeheleay. 
Psicotecnia, 1943, 4, 1-14.—The varied demands 
upon the nonacademic situation require grouping of 
those receiving training and an "eficient balancing 
of instructional material. Practical techniques 
(tests, statistics, etc.) present less of a problem 
the theoretical orientation in psychol to person 
of differing backgrounds. The core of this thle ecwruc’ 
tion is the ea of the person. A more or less 
eclectic approach, following Allport rather than 
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Stern, is recommended, and its principles are dis- 
cussed. An nizational chart of the whole ac- 
tivity is appended.—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

3624. Holbrook, S. A study of some relationships 
between Negro and white students in New York 
public schools. High Points, 1944, 26, No. 6, 5-17.— 
A group of high school students who showed strong 
anti-Negro feeling was selected for study. Analysis 
of their spontaneous statements indicated definite 
lack of facts about the Negro and about race rela- 
tions generally, including a number of erroneous 
beliefs. Four methods of instruction were used: 
contact, through relatively informal talks with vivid 
leaders; films; radio programs; and visual material 
such as maps and charts. It is felt that two tech- 
niques are of particular importance in the modifica- 
tion of of attitude: the use of the children’s questions 
as a starting point for discussion, and the providin ng 
of situations where questions can be honestly an 
frankly answered. Other methods which might be 
employed in attempting the same sort of re-educa- 
tion are indicated and discussed.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 


3625. Horrocks, J.E. Round pegs in round holes. 
Sch. Exec., 1944, 63, No. 11, 24—In addition to 
testing intelligence and ability, the school should 
test the student’s attitude toward any given subject. 
An example of an interest test in the field of social 
science is presented.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3626. Kay, L. W. Selective techniques in medical 
education. J. gen. Psychol., 1944, 30, 225-235.— 
Questionnaire answers from 53 medical*schools were 
analyzed in terms of the procedures used in selection 
of medical students. Use of the medical aptitude 
test develo by Moss is considered the first step 
toward uniformity in selection. There is a need for 
the elimination of the intuitive approach, as indi- 
cated by the use of photographs, handwriting, etc., 
and a need for better standardized techniaues in 
selection.—C. G. Mueller (Brown). 


3627. Kirkpatrick, M. E. What college women 
know about social work. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1944, 14, 338-345.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


3628. Kitson, H. D. Vocational guidance for the 
war-dislocated. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1944, 45, 526- 
531.—The author describes briefly the preparation 
of various national and community agencies for 
vocational guidance to civilians dislocated from 
occupations by the cessation of war. Recommenda- 
tions are made for localized guidance in the com- 
munity. It is estimated chen a at least 12,000 addi- 
tional vocational counselors should be trained.— 
L. Birdsall (College Entrance Examination Board). 


3629. Liss, E. Examination anxiety. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1944, 14, 345-349.—Anxiety center- 
ing around examinations gives rise to serious mis- 
understanding and misin tion and often ends 
in plans of life which ultimately terminate in ~~ 
function, maladjustment, and serious emotional 
tortions. Contrary to general belief, the material 
itself is often so conditioned by the student's back- 
ground and the symbolic significance of the ex- 
aminer, and the approach to jhe factual material is 
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so influenced by these intrapersonal dynamics, that 

there is a certain predestination in how the factual 

Ci will be sbautadar 8. E. Perl (New York 
ity). 

3630. Lorge, I. Word lists as for 
communica’ Teach. Coll. Rec., 1944, 45, 543- 
552.—A history of word counts is given. Methodo- 
logical considerations include the basic unit of word 
count, nature of sample to be counted, range of 
sources of counted word, and — ore by 
word count.—L. Birdsall (College Entrance Ex- 


amination Board). 

3631. Maria Theresa, Sister. Practical educa- 
tional guidance. Cath. Schs J., 1944, 44, 159-161.— 
Educational guidance has as its aim the development 
of the whole individual. The child must grow in 
power to grasp the significance and value of general 
culture, the use of leisure, and the appreciation of 
immaterial treasures. The use of such techniques 
as records, interviews, tests, and other measures is 
discussed, and their relation to the guidance 
gram is indicated.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3632. Mayer, A. L. Fact into film. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1944, 8, 206-225.—The author discusses the 
history of documentaries, or factual moving pictures, 
from their beginning to the present. The U. S. 
Government is the world’s leading creator of docu- 
mentaries today. In the future, the “‘fact-in-film” 
form will probably be used in advertising, in the 
education of young and old, and in attempts to 
mold political opinions.—H. F. Rothe (Stevenson, 
Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 


3633. O’Connor, J. The too-many-a — wo- 
man. Boston: Human Engineering boratory, 
1941. Pp. xi+ 191. $2.00.—Three factors to- 


gether determined effectual execution of a task: 
an intrinsic aptitude or pattern of aptitudes which 
are probably innate and static once maturity 
is reached; skill which is achieved through repeti- 
tion of the task; and knowledge which continues to 
grow with education and which manifests itself in 
vocabulary test performance. Success seldom ex- 
ceeds vocabulary, which, however, is amenable to 
intensive training. The theory and the use of the 
author’s vocabulary builder are discussed.—M. 
Sheehan (Hunter). 

3634. Older, H. J. 
interests. Clark Univ. Bull., 
Abstract. 

3635. Patterson, R. M., & Philleo, C. Academic 
achievement of differentiated groups at the moron 
level. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1943, 47, 406-413; 1944, 
48, 261—268.—The study was undertaken to discover 
the average academic achievement attained by 15- 
year-old children at the Wayne County Training 
School on annual school group tests and to discover 
the increments in academic achievement between 12 
and 16-0 years of age. Development of the study 
showed that studies of academic achievement 
among the mentally deficient are misleading without 
a detailed anal of the composition of the group. 
The mean grade on the Stanford Achievement was 
4.3 for the sample chosen, with educational age and 
mental age as measured by the Binet examination 
practically equal. When more homogenous groups 


An objective test of vocational 
1942, 14, 57-61.— 
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were isolated and special disabilities taken into ac- 
count, it was found that boys tend to be consis- 
tently better than girls in arithmetic, and girls tend 
to be more consistently successful than boys in 

i Disabilities for boys tend to 
be in spellin but not in arithmetic. 
Disabilities for girls tend to be in spelling and 
arithmetic but not in reading. The writers conclude 
that the order of difficulty of the three subjects (from 
hardest to easiest: spelling, arithmetic, reading) was 
the result of a number of interacting sex differences 
in the incidence of special disabilities and in achieve- 
ment in certain fields at different IQ levels.—S. 
Whiteside (Cincinnati Public Schools). 


3636. Paul, V. A. The relation of oral reading to 
remedial reading in elementary and secondary 
schools. Quart. J. Speech, 1943, 29, 217-222.— 
Standardized reading tests usually reveal symptoms 
instead of causes of reading disability. The author, 
believing all children can be taught to read, looks 
at the child’s background for explanation of the 
problems involved. Correction of difficulties must 
work toward adjustment of the individual to his 
total environment. In such a program, oral reading 
is an aid in the acquisition of vocabulary, memory 
for sound combinations, hearing acuity, and phras- 
ing. The latter is emphasized as an essential of 
efficient and appreciative reading, which, it is 
maintained, can be acquired through oral work.— 
H. Hill (Indiana). 


3637. Prall, C. E., & Cushman, C. L. Teacher 
education in service. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1944. Pp. xiii + 503. $3.00. 
—This book, prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education, emphasizes co-operation in pro- 
moting individual growth, by means of various 
agencies. Study groups through group observation 
investigate child behavior, such as study habits, 
~— of intellectual and emotional development, 
and personality differences. Use is made of interest 
blanks, forms for expression of opinion, and other 
psychological devices. School system workshops 
provide reciprocal mental stimulation for the ex- 
pansion of individual ideas in the solution of prob- 
lems. Personnel study improves personal relations 
through staff discussions, reducing tensions and 
emotional stress of the unadjusted, reconciling 
many patterns of thinking, and harmonizing di- 
vergent views. Group understanding of the common 
interests of related school systems, of varying 
community problems, and of community needs 
helps to preserve mental "Ee ak and readiness for 
developmental changes —— educational 
procedure.—G. E. Bird (R. 1. ege of Education). 


3638. Ray, S. Psychological siahetial in the 
of vocations. Calcutta: Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, 1942.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] By means of questionnaires, data 
were obtained with regard to the factors, innate or 
environmental, which determined the choice of 
vocation of some of the successful men in India. 
Roughly 30% of those who entered a profession 
envisaged the prospect at school. The ultimate 
choice was determined by a number of factors, such 
as father’s profession, guardian’s wish, Lyme 
choice, proficiency in scholastic subjects, and appeal 
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of certain specific social and personal s. Most 
of these goals were egocentric.—A. Weider (N. Y. U. 
Medical College Clinic). 

3639. Rosenquist, S E. Some factors influencing 
final marks in an course in college 
biology. Sch. Sci. Math, 1944, 44, 560-564.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3640. Spoerl, D. T. The adjustment at college 
age of students who were bilingual in childhood. 
Clark Unio. Bull., 1942, 14, 65-68.—Abstract. 


3641. Thomas, L. G. Using grade averages in 
selecting prospective teachers. J. educ. Res., 1944, 
37, 684-690.—The assumptions on which the prac- 
tice of averaging grades rests are examined critically 
on the basis of the experience of the Committee on 
Teaching Credentials of the School of Education at 
Stanford University. The Committee believes that 
grades in education course should be averaged sepa- 
rately from grades in academic courses. Since, dur- 
ing the two-year period 1939-1941, 71% of students 
on their first-year teaching assignment were asked 
to teach subjects in their major field, there is a basis 
for averaging their grades in that field.— M. Murphy 
(Pennsylvania). 

3642. Thompson, W. Is there a yardstick for 
measuring speaking skill? Quart. J. Speech, 1943, 
29, 87-91.—Both students and instructors are 
aware that the measuring or grading of speaking 
skill is still inefficient and unreliable. Although the 
author does not solve the problems, he presents an 
experimental method for evaluating techniques of 
rating.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

3643. Urban, J. Behavior changes resulting from 
a study of communicable diseases; an evaluation of 
the effects of learning on certain actions of high 
school pupils. Teach. Coll. Contr. Educ., 1943, No. 
896. Pp. x + 110,—In order to determine the ex- 
tent to which learning affects overt behavior of 
students, high school students of Millburn, New Jer- 
sey, were tested on information and were observed 
and interviewed on behavior before and after 62 
students had covered a 6-weeks’ unit on communi- 
cable diseases and 64 had covered a nonrelated unit 
of study. Tests revealed that gains in information 
were greater for the experimental than for the con- 
trol group. Observations and interviews revealed 
signifcant changes in behavior by the experimental 
group, which were largely maintained. A curricular 
outline on communicable sama and information 
tests are included. Bibliography of 37 titles.— 
L. Birdsall (College Entrance ella Board). 


3644. Williamson, E. G. The counseling of 
students. Ann. Amer. Acad. eae soc. Sct., 1944, 
231, 129-134.—Army personnel programs are briefly 
described, with a discussion of their implications for 
educational institutions in the postwar period.— 
S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

3645. ——— J. Pedagogia fundamental. 
(Basic pedagog Barcelona: Editorial Labor, 
1943. Pp. 500. Oe TAbstracted review; original not 
seen. ] An attempt is made to provide an adequate 
account of the fundamental disciplines relevant to 
education as well as - — methodology. The 
philosophical aspects of pedagogy are given recog- 
nition in relation to the author's long eee ex- 
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ome D. Spoerl (American International 
lege). 


[See also abstracts 3355, 3421, 3529, 3534, 3571, 
3575, 3592, 3606. | 
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3646. Ashburner, J. V. The contribution of 
mental tests to m e. Med. J. Aust., 1944, Part 
1, 575-576.—The author discusses the value of 
mental tests to the medical practitioner, the psy- 
chiatrist, and the psychologist, from the standpoint 
of numerical score and patient behavior in the test 
situation —J. E. Zerga (War Manpower Com- 
mission). 

3647. Da Costa, R. C. Testes. Limitacio do 
tempo destinado 4 sua aplicacfio. (Tests: limitation 
of time allowed for completion.) Bol. Inst. Orient. 
prof., Lisbon, 1941.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. ] If speed of performance is not being 
specifically tested, there are disadvantages to a time 
limit on tests of capacity, especially at early ages 
and in the case of abnormal children. Experiences 
with the Otis test are adduced in support of these 
contentions.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3648. Directorate of Personnel Selection (army). 
A factorial analysis of Revised Examination M 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1944, 4, 18-22. —Results 
of the factor analysis of scores of the Revised Ex- 
amination M, which is a section of the selection test 
used by the Canadian Army, are given, and compari- 
sons of several groups are made in terms of the 3 
determined factors.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

3649. Klugman, S. F. The effect of money in- 
centive versus Ps upon the reliability and ob- 
tained scores of the Revised Stanford-Binet Test. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1944, 30, 255—269.—Seventy-two 
white and Negro children, 7-14 years of age, were 
tested with one form of the Stanford-Binet and then 
retested one week later with the other form. In 
half the instances, money was the incentive; in the 
other half, praise was used. Although the reliability 
and the mean score of the money-incentive group 
were each larger than in the praise-incentive group, 
the differences were not significant. No reliable 
differences were found within any of the sub-groups, 
differentiated by age, race, sex, etc.—C. G. M: 
(Brown). 

3650. Lovell, C. The effect of special construc- 
tion of test items on their factor composition. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1944, 56, No. 6, 1-26.—On the hy- 
pothesis that tests with more simple factor patterns 
might be made by constructing items heavily loaded 
with a single factor, two tests were made to measure 
respectively number series and figure-analogies. 
In the construction of the items, attention was paid 
to Guilford’s suggestions of factor composition. 
The tests were administered (N = 300, selected), 
the items intercorrelated, and the two matrices 
factored ‘“‘to see whether the several items con- 
structed to stress any given factor had similar factor 
loadings.” Five factors were determined in the 
matrix from number series items, three of which 
were identified as number ability, deduction, and 
induction. There was evidence that use of Guil- 
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ford’s hypotheses in constructing the items gave some 
control over their factor structure, at least for the 
first two factors. Nine factors were obtained from 
the figure-analogies data, one of which factors ap- 

to have something in common with percep- 
tual speed, while the others were not identifiable. 
The hypothesis of factor control by items construc- 
tion was not corroborated by the results of the 
second analysis, the difficulties of interpretation of 
the rotated factors and the overlapping of items . 
terms of satisfying the criteria being the causes of 
this indeterminacy.—T. G. Andrews (C Chicago). 


3651. MacLean, R. E. Mentaltests. Med. J. Aust., 
1944, Part 1, 577-579.—Mental tests used in the 
clinical examination of children and young adults 
(Binet and Simon, Kohs, Otis, Porteus, ie ea 
and Rorschach) are discussed, with emphasis on 
methods of administration and interpretation of 
results and norms.—J. E. Zerga (War Manpower 
Commission). 


3652. McElwain, D. W. The scope of mental 
testing. Med. J. Aust., 1944, Part 1, 573-575.— 
The main types of mental tests in general use by 
psychologists today are surveyed, with a review of 
the logic which lies behind the development and use 
of a test. The types surveyed are: intelligence, 
aptitude, achievement, and orectic.—J. E. Zerga 
(War Manpower Commission). 
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3653. Baruch, D. W. When mothers work— 
what of the school-age child? J. consult. Psychol., 
1944, 8, 187-198.—Emphasis is placed on the prob- 
lems of child care during the post-preschool and 
eae years.—S. G. Dulsky (Rochester, 


3654. Bovet, L. Quelques aspects de l’onycho- 
phagie chez l’enfant. (Certain aspects of nail biting 
in the child.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1944, 10, 167-173. 
—Attempts to find a single cause which can account 
for all cases of nail biting or a single remedy which 
will always prove effective are doomed to failure. 
Nail biting is a symptom, not a disease; it is a second- 
ary rather than a primary condition. Usually it is 
an indication of stress which may be either physical 
or psychological in origin. The environmental 
demands are greater than the child can meet. 
Although such expedients as appeal to the child’s 
vane extra rest periods, or the use of vitamins B 
and D are sometimes helpful, the only really sound 
procedure is to find and remove the primary cause. 
If this is done, the nail biting will disappear without 
special effort.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3655. Clares,R. Como meee: el alma infantil 
a traves de sus expresiones gr y plasticas. 
(How to interpret the child threngh bi his graphic and 
arg expressions.) Pediat. Amer., is ga 1943, 1, 


3656. Crémieux, A. Les troubles psychiques de 
la puberté. (Psychical disturbances of puberty.) 
Crianca portug., 1943, 2, 229-242.—Pubertal mental 
disturbances are largely emotional in nature and, 
short of authentic neurotic or psychopathic disorders, 
tend to represent exaggerations of development in 
progress (accelerations, retardations, etc.). The 
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article outlines normal and abnormal pubertal de- 
Colne .—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
ege 
3657. Czerny, A. klinischer Vorles- 
nee tiber Kinderheilkunde. (Collection of clin- 
lectures on pediatrics.) Leipzig, 1942.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] These lectures 
were the last work of the author before his death in 
1941. Four are regarded as having psychological 
pertinence: Lecture 14 concerns the case of a super- 
sensitive child with immediate vasomotor responses 
to slight changes of situation; 16 deals with enuresis 
and retraining that avoids emotional disturbance; 17 
summarizes facts about children’s sleep; and 18 
discusses overloading of children with school work.— 
H. D. Spoeri (American International College). 


3658. Despert, J. L. Emotional factors in some 
young children’s colds. Med. Clin. N. Amer., 
1944, 28, 603-614.—The records of 63 children (32 
boys and 31 girls) admitted to a nursery school 
during a 5-year period were surveyed. The children 
having the highest ratio of colds were those from 
broken homes (all of whom gave evidence of anxiety 
and frustration), those having tensions due to other 
causes, and a few children apparently free from such 
stresses. Conversely, a few children presenting 
emotional problems were relatively free from colds. 
There were more boys than girls in the highest- 
ratio group, possibly because of the greater fre- 
quency among boys of emotional problems in the 
preschool age. The colds were all considered to be 
of the infectious type. This survey shows that, in 
some cases, internal tensions due to psychologically 
traumatic situations may be operating among other 
factors contributing to susceptibility to colds.—M. 
E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


3659. Falconi Villagomez, J. A. Psicologia del 
infante; fgere pers y filogenfa. (Child psychology; 
ontogeny and phylogeny.) Pediat. Amer., Méx., 
1943, 1, 29-38. 


3660. Freud, A., & Burlingham, D. T. Infants 
without families: the case for and against residen- 
tial nurseries. New York: International University 
Press, 1944. Pp. 128. $2.00.—See 18: 2300.—L. J. 
Stone (Vassar). 


3661. Guisasola Pérez, T., & Ruiz Fernandez, V. 
Nota previa sobre constitucién infantil. (Pre- 
liminary note on the child's constitution.) Psico- 
tecnia, 1943, 4, 44~51.—One hundred and fifty chil- 
dren of ages 6 to 12, over half of whom were 9 and 
10, were classified as to constitutional type, with a 
view to correlating psychological properties. In 
the system used, the normilinear type predominated. 
No statistically significant results were obtained 
concerning temperamental and other psychological 

roupings.—H. D. Spoerl (American laterantionsl 
ollege). 

3662. Krumdieck, C. F. Fundamentos psico- 
somaticos de la individualidad del lactante. (Psy- 
chosomatic basis of the personality of the nursing 
child.) Pediat. Amer., Méx., 1943, 1, 54-59. 

3663. Low, N. L. Electroen hy on 
children. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1943, 65, 898-904.— 
A short outline of the history, technic, importance, 
and characteristics of electroencephalography is 
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ic records obtained 
from the point of view 
convulsions 

e City of New 


iven. Electroencephalogra: 
rom 67 patients are discu 
of determining the causes and A gr 
in children.— L. Long (College of th 
York). 


3664. Pdtzaj-Liebermann, L. Enuresis nocturna. 
(Nocturnal enuresis.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1944, 10, 
161-167.—A case is reported of a 7-year-old boy 
suffering from persistent nocturnal enuresis. The 
child was normal in intelligence and in good general 
health. Through questioning the boy, it was learned 
that the bed-wetting was always associated with a 
recurrent nightmare which, it was ascertained, 
originated in an accidental injury to one eye caused 
by an older brother who had struck him with a knife 
during play. A good deal of rivalry existed between 
the brothers, particularly with reference to their 
relations with their parents. The patient, in par- 
ticular, displayed extreme mother-fixation, and the 
enuresis is believed to have been largely, if not 
wholly, a regressive symptom, an externalization of 
an urge to return toa state of infancy and thus regain 
the lion’s share of his mother’s attention. French 
summary.—F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3665. Peterman, M. G. Electroencephalography 
in children. Wis. med. J., 1944, 43, 708. 


3666. Preston, R. C. Alternatives for the perse- 
cuted child. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1944, 28, 273-278. 
—Developing in the child an unemotional attitude 
toward his adversaries and training him in the 
technique of analyzing their motives, strengths, and 
weaknesses have proved the most successful alter- 
natives for the persecuted child—W. L. Wilkins 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 


3667. Rapoport, J. Phantasy objects in children. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1944, 31, 316-321.—Examples are 
given of children’s phantasies of objects within them- 
selves. Their reports were in answer to the question, 
‘What have you within your body?” or, if that failed, 
“Have you a little person inside you?” Since the 
object phantasied is more related to reality in neu- 
rotic than in psychotic children, the nature of these 
objects may serve as an additional clinical tool.— 
L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


3668. Reed, G. E. Comic book ideology in the 
preventative therapy of juvenile delinquency. J. 
crim. Psycho ., 1944, 5, 779-786.—The results of 
an examination of the material of comic strips and 
their effects upon normal children are reported, 
involving various methodological approaches. Un- 
favorable wy 4 revealed the following: poor print- 
ing, paper, and reproductions at relatively high 

rices are common; violence is the continuous theme; 
incendiarism and fire are frequently portrayed; 
physical development is unduly stressed; family 
discord is a common subject; distorted educational 
data, such as literary anachronisms, are frequent; 
amateur initiative is legal and superior to incom- 
petent policemen; respectable citizens and gangsters 
mingle socially; foreigners are all criminals; and 
children pay little or no attention to the quality of 
the publication or to the artistic value of ——— 
Favorable factors are as follows: right usually over- 
comes wrong; truth is stranger and more interesting 
than fiction; some parts of comics have real educa- 
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tional value, emotionally and intellectually; and the 
adult features in the are not attractive to 
the child, who identi himself with the boy and 
his parents with the parents in the pictures. The 
author believes “that censorship boards will even- 
tually request psychiatric assistance to function on a 
rational constructive and tolerant basis." — P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (United Drug, Inc.). 


3669. Schachter, M., & Cotte,S. Etude sur 
es troubles névrotiques de l’enfant e. 
du sommeil, du langage, de la sphére 
psycho-sexuelle. (Study of some neurotic disturb- 
ances of the enuretic child; disturbances of sleep, 
language, and the psychosexual area.) Z. Kinder- 
psychsat., 1942-1943, 9.—[Abstracted review; orig- 
inal not seen.] Observations were made of 461 
enuretic children. Enuresis involved disturbance of 
sleep (night fears, somnambulism, insomnia, etc.) in 
about 10% of the cases, disturbance of language in 
5% (boys more than girls), and masturbation in 
about 5%. This last finding is contrary to porenc- 
analytical theories. It is concluded that the neu- 
rotic disturbances studied are parasitical, i.e., 
incidental to the general pattern of enuresis and 
occurring only in a minority of cases.—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 
3670. Shrimali, K. L. Bachchon ki kuch sam- 
Vidya 


asyaeyn. (Some problems of children.) 
Bhawan, Udaipur: Author, 1942. Pp. 7 + 301.— 
Abstracted review; original not seen. ] This guide 


or parents, teachers, and others interested in the 
problems of children is written for the Hindi- 
speaking public—A. Weider (N. Y. U. Medical 


ollege Clinic). 


3671, Staabs, G. v. Der Sceno-Test; Beitrag zur 
Erfassung unbewuster Problematik bei Kindern 
und Jugendlichen. (The scene-test; contribution to 
the solution of unknown problems of children and 
youths.) Beith. Zbl. Psychother., 1943, No.6. Pp. 59. 
—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The 
material for the test consists of 8 puppets, 15 cm. 
high, representing persons of each sex and of all 
ages from infancy to the adult level, together with a 
wide variety of objects such as trees, houses, furni- 
ture, fences, animals, etc. The child is told to 
build a scene like those in a theater, using the pup- 

ts and other material in any way that he desires. 

hildren suffering from emotional conflicts which 
they are unable to express in words frequently 
project their difficulties into their arrangement oi 
the toy material.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3672. Strauss, A. A. Ways of thinking in brain- 
deficient children. Amer. J. Psychiat, 
1 100, 639-647.—Three selected case histories 
of brain-crippled deficient children, who presented 
the signs of a thinking disorder as a more or less 
specific syndrome, are presented. All three cases . 
evidenced in varying d a thinking disturbance 
characterized by lack ability to discriminate be- 
on Pes ogee eM tial — evasion 
rom ity, esca grotesque phantasies, 
incoherence, and flight of ideas.—J. E. Zerga (War 
Manpower Commission). 


[See also abstracts 3433, 3440, 3445, 3457 
3514, 3517, 3524, 3877-4 ‘ 4 
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